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Chronicle 


Czechoslovakia.—The inner situation of the Czecho- 
slovakian National Church has become:a little clearer. An 
attempt has been made to settle the dispute caused by the 

“a atheistic catechism of Patriarch-elect 
ee Dr. Farsky. The followers of the 
Situation , : , a 

schismatic Bishop Gorazd, Farsky’s 
chief opponent, suggested that Farsky change the incrim- 
inated passages and that the more positive Christians of 
Dr. Gorazd’s persuasion be allowed autonomy in dogmatic 
and moral matters, within the sect itself. This latter pro- 
posal is in accord with the freedom of conscience clause 
in the Constitution of the National Church. On this basis 
Gorazd withdrew his resignation, and declared his inten- 
tion to carry on his work on Christian Orthodox lines. But 
the diocesan Board of Bishop Gorazd’s own diocese 
unanimously decided that no further negotiations with the 
Serbian Orthodox Church should be carried on. They 
also declared that the suggested autonomy is schism, in 
organizing which Gorazd puts himself outside the National 
Church. This decision was upheld by representatives of 
the four dioceses of the National Church, and Gorazd and 
his followers were given to understand that if they dis- 


RR 


agreed with the majority they were quite at liberty to 
organize themselves entirely outside the sect. Thus the in- 
evitable process of inner disintegration goes on. To make 
matters worse, besides these two wings of the National 
Church, a new Czechoslovakian Orthodox Church is hunt- 
ing members, chiefly among the dissatisfied members of 
the National Church, among the Uniates, and the Orthodox 
of Carpathian Russia, thus far with very little success. 
It remains a small body. It already has, however, a real 
Archbishop, consecrated at Constantinople, and there given 
his new name, Sabatija. By the Orthodox Patriarch of 
Constantinople, he was appointed “ Archbishop of all the 
Orthodox ” in Czechoslovakia. 


On the political side, the Popular Party has just with- 
stood another insidious attempt to drive it out of the Coali- 
tion. Mgr. Sramek, head of the Party, had been to Rome 
to ascertain how far the Holy See was 
willing to go in concessions in the set- 
tlement of certain questions of a mixed 
nature, and on his return disclosed nothing of importance. 
Most of the Bishops at this time were also at Rome on 
their canonical visit. At this juncture the Popular Party 
reasserted its claim to equal standing in the Coalition with 
the other Coalition Parties. All this was the occasion for 
violent journalistic attacks from the two Socialist parties 
and the Agrarians, who asserted that the Populars had 
received orders from Rome to break up the Coalition. The 
real purpose of this attack was to drive the Populars out 
of the Coalition, according to our Czechoslovakian corre- 
spondent, for as long as the Populars remain in the Coali- 
tion, their opponents find it impossible to achieve such a 
separation of Church and State as they desire. It was 
apparently hoped that the irritated Populars would com- 
mit some imprudence that would warrant their being 
thrown out of the Coalition, without the other parties 
appearing guilty before the nation. If this had happened, 
the long threatened Coalition of Czech, German and 
Magyar Agrarians, and the Socialists, might have been 
brought about and a new Kulturkampf begun. By their 
calmness, the Populars avoided the snare, and thus the 
Coalition lasts, because no party wishes to incur the odium 
of having broken it, as nobody knows what would happen 
then. This is also the reason why eventually a compromise 
is usually arrived at on every bill that is necessary, but 
for one reason or another unpopular with this or that party 
in the Coalition. Meanwhile the Communists are not idle, 
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and balked of the Red Revolution, now dream of a Farmer- 
Labor Government that would evolve into Communism. 
The Red doctrine is strong among the students of the 
Prague Czech University, as was evidenced on the visit of 
General Foch, an occasion which, however, turned out 
much to their discomfiture. Still, the decadence of national 
feeling among a section of the Czech students is a disquiet- 
ing symptom, though it is easily understood when one re- 
members that first of all these poor youths have been 
robbed of their faith. 


France.—Events in France have recalled the Wash- 
ington Disarmament Conference. The Naval Limitation 
Treaty and the Four Power Pacific accord had already 
been ratified by the Lower Chamber, 
and in spite of gloomy predictions, the 
Senate also ratified these two agree- 
ments by very large majorities. Only three dissenting 
votes were recorded against the Naval Limitation Treaty. 
The report of the Senate Naval Commission was the 
only disquieting element in the situation, for this, though 
it agreed to the Treaties, yet proferred several reserva- 
tions, which if adopted would have caused the Treaties 
to be referred back to our Senate for acceptance. The 
debate brought out the fact that the Treaty referred only 
to capital ships, as the French viewpoint as to minor 
ships had been accepted by the Conference. The Naval 
Minister stated that the Treaty permits all the naval 
construction financially permissible for France. Another 
event of the week was the report of the Lower House 
Army Commission on the reorganization of the French 
army. The necessity for a strong army for purposes 
of defense is stressed, and the plan will bring the total 
army to the number of 660,000 men. Of these 461,000 
will be French, and 189,000 colonials. The plan is based 
on eighteen months’ service, with 100,000 professional 
soldiers constantly in the army, the rest being the yearly 
conscripts. The aviation force will be composed of 132 
combat air squadrons, 76 observation squadrons, and 34 


auxiliary squadrons. 


Disarmament 


Pacts Ratified 


Great Britain—In the debate on a motion introduced 
in the House of Lords by Lord Gorell that America and 
Great Britain should hold a conference on the limitation 

Naval Base of air armaments, the entire question 

at of armaments, with special reference to 
Singapore the new British naval base at Singa- 
pore, was discussed. Lord Salisbury, Lord President of 
the Council, expressed the Government’s desire to co- 
operate with other nations in the limitation of air arma- 
ments, but in view of the strained situation in Europe, 
he judged that the proposed conference would be fruitless 
and would be misunderstood by other nations. The Lib- 
eral leaders provoked the discussion on the naval base at 
Singapore. Lord Haldane pointedly asked the question 
whether this fortification was directed against the United 
States or Japan. Lord Salisbury replied that it was 
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difficult to reply discreetly, and most of the speakers 
ridiculed the idea that it was directed against any specific 
nation. Viscount Grey, however, in a notable address, 
declared that, though nobody dreamed it was against the 
United States, it was well frankly to admit that there 
was a remote contingency of war with Japan. But since 
that contingency, in view of the Washington Conference, 
was so very remote he doubted whether the Singapore 
fortifications were justified and whether they were an 
essential expenditure. Australia and New Zealand, he 
argued, could better be defended by local naval bases, and 
the proposed Singapore base would only create suspicion 
in America and elsewhere. To his questions whether the 
fortifications were in accordance with the spirit of the 
Washington Conference, and whether other nations were 
forbidden to compete in like expenditures for naval bases 
in the Pacific, Lord Salisbury responded that the Singapore 
base was against neither the letter nor the spirit of the 
Washington treaties. The motion of Lord Gorell was 
negatived without division. 


Italy.—A first class political sensation was furnished 
on July 10 by the announcement of the resignation of the 
priest Don Sturzo as Political Secretary of the Popular 

Resignation Party. Don Sturzo is the founder of 

of this party and has guided it through 

Don Sturzo the first critical years of its existence. 
Various reasons are assigned for his resignation at this 
time. The liberal Giornale d’Italia of Rome sees in it the 
fine hand of the Vatican seeking to disembarrass itself of 
an obstacle to a final agreement with Mussolini, whom Don 
Sturzo has persistently and courageously fought on the 
question of electoral reform. The reason given by Don 
Sturzo himself is that he did not wish to give his adver- 
saries any pretext, however unjustifiable, for causing 
trouble over the relations between the Party and the 
Church, and that he did not desire to drag the Vatican 
into the inevitable political conflict the Party must face 
in realizing its platform. As a fact, Don Sturzo has of late 
been under heavy fire from Fascisti journals which accuse 
him of scandalous intrigues, which, they say, compromise 
the Vatican. It is apparently to save the Vatican from such 
an accusation of meddling in Italian politics that Don 
Sturzo has temporarily withdrawn from the scene. His 
place is taken by a committee of three, headed by Giulio 
Rodino, an excellent Catholic from Naples, and former 
Minister of War. Don Sturzo, however, remains a mem- 
ber of the party, and his influence was doubtless felt in 
the struggle now completed, over Mussolini’s attempt to 
reform the electoral law. The former electoral system 
was universal suffrage with proportional representation, 
so that all minorities were represented in parliament. 
Mussolini’s plan was to give two-thirds of the seats in 
parliament to the party polling a larger number of votes 
thar any other party. The Populars and Socialists were 
the chief forces of opposition to the bill. On July 15, 
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atter a spirited speech by the Premier, parliament acceded 
to his demands by a vote of 335 to 139. This is a great 
personal triumph for Mussolini. 


Lausanne Conference.—After many months of anx- 
ious negotiations at Lausanne, an accord between the 
Turks and the Allies was finally announced on July 10. 
The primary object of this Conference 
was to make peace between Greece 
and Turkey, and an agreement to this 
end was reached on May 26. In early June the Con- 
ference formally adopted a formula governing the status 
of foreign residents in Turkey, a question usually referred 
to as that of the “capitulations.” The recent announce- 
ment concerns the remaining outstanding questions, 
namely, the Ottoman debt, the foreign concessions, and 
the evacuation of Turkish territory. As in former cases, 
the accord is looked on as a Turkish victory, though the 
agreement is nominally a compromise. All foreign troops 
are to be withdrawn within six weeks after the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty by the Angora Assembly, and all war- 
ships, arms and ammunition belonging to the Turks now 
in Allied hands are to be restored to Turkey. As to the 
debt, the Allies have agreed that no reference to it will 
be made in the Treaty, thus allowing the Turks to escape 
going on record as confirming the obligation of the debt. 
As this question stands now, it is a purely private one 
between Turkey and the bondholders, who will be asked 
to agree to a moratorium on interest. The question of 
the concessions, which brings the United States into the 
matter, was announced as having been modified to meet 
the wishes of this country. It was objected to as being 
too vague and general, and as likely to include all sorts of 
unspecified contracts now secret or semi-obsolete. The 
Allies proposed to specify three particular concessions 
the delegates had in mind. This, too, however, is ob- 
jected to, because it savors of monopoly. Our agent, Mr. 
Joseph C. Grew, is holding out for the recognition of our 
consistent policy, the open door and equal opportunity for 
all, and until this policy is recognized it is not likely that 
the proposed accord will become a treaty. The Turks also 
are showing dissatisfaction at the results achieved, and the 
situation is still admitted to be serious. 


An Agreement 
Announced 


The Ruhr.—As the outcome of France’s insistent de- 
mands concerning the policy of Great Britain in regard to 
the Ruhr and reparations, particularly since the last Ger- 
man note, there followed private con- 
ferences between British representa- 
tives, and those of France, Belgium 
and Italy. As the conferences multiplied and were un- 
satisfactory, Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin determined 
to make a public statement of the Government’s attitude. 
The keenly awaited statement was made on July 12. 
Premier Baldwin made it himself in a crowded House of 
Commons, and an identical statement was read in the 


Premier Baldwin’s 
Statement 
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‘of reaching these ends. 
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House of Lords by Marquis Curzon. The statement de- 
clared that the ends to be attained “ which are vital to all 
and upon which all are in agreement” are “ the payment 
of reparations and the recovered security of Europe.” The 
grounds of divergence are as to the most effective means 


There must be no further un- 
reasonable delay and the parties must speak frankly. Then 
Mr. Baldwin speaks for Great Britain: 


In all that we are about to say or to do his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are moved, as we know the heart of France to’ be moved, 
and the same applies equally to our other allies, by the single 
desire that the good will between the nations who have endured 
together shall be maintained and that each shall obtain what is 
her due. 

We are as determined as any of our allies that Germany shall 
make reparations for the damage done in the great war up to the 
fullest extent of her capacity. We have never wavered on this 
point. I do not believe that our people ever will. Indeed, we 
go further and we are ready, as we have said on many occasions, 
and as was repeated in Paris in January last, to use every measure 
to compel Germany to pay up to the amount of her capacity. 

We are conscious, however, as a business nation, that if we ask 
Germany to pay in excess of her capacity we shall not succeed. 
We and our allies will be the main sufferers. And we are firmly 
convinced that methods which can only result in the ruin of 
Germany will be fatal to this country, to our allies and to the 
whole of Europe. 


The question of the occupation of the Ruhr is the one 
upon which M. Poincaré insists there must be settlement, 
before the question of reparations will be taken up by 
him. Continuing his speech, Mr. 
Baldwin spoke of the Ruhr: 

From the beginning we have made it clear 
that in our opinion occupation of the Ruhr was not calculated to 
produce the maximum amount of reparation payment for the 
Allies. 

In January we made in Paris an offer which we regarded as a 
very generous settlement in order to avoid what seemed to us to 
be an economic disaster. That offer was rejected by our a'lies 
and since then we have stood aside animated by a spirit of sincere 
loyalty to the alliance, which has been, and continues to be in our 
opinion, the main security for European peace. 

Many of the consequences which were then anticipated are in 
course of fulfillment. The Allies are obtaining less reparations 
than they did before the occupation. What reparation they are 
receiving is being exacted at the price of growing dislocation of 
the German economic system and, as seems probable, of the future 
total collapse of that system itself. 

The French and Belgian Governments assure us that their sole 
object in occupying the Ruhr is to secure payment of reparation. 
If that be so, the difference between us is one of method rather 
than of aim. But we are convinced that indefinite continuation of 
this state of affairs is fraught with grave peril. Germany herself 
appears to be going fast toward economic chaos, which may itself 
be succeeded by social and industrial ruin. Local populations are 
in many cases suffering severely and there are genuine apprehen- 
sions of a shortage of food. 

Nor is this a situation that concerns Germany alone. In pro- 
portion as the productive power of that country is exhausted so 
does the recovery of her credit and payment of her debts recede 
into dimmer distance. Every country in Europe is paying the 
price for this condition of affairs. One country pays it in steadily 
falling exchange, another in diminished trade, a third in increasing 
unemployment. 


Great Britain’s 
Difficulties 
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lf we were called upon to state or to defend the case of our 
own country alone we could without difficulty demonstrate the 
serious effect produced upon British trade. In spite of every great 
expenditure by the State—the figure is some £400,000,000—since 
the armistice, we still have unemployment on a large scale in 
this country. Not only does our devastation continue instead of 
being repaired, but it continues increasingly as the moral effect 
spreads among our people. 

Public opinion throughout Europe, and not least in Great 
Britain, is becoming more and more sensitive to these conditions 
and alarmed to their continuance. It is not too much to say that 
the recovery of the world is in danger and that the peace for 
which so many sacrifices were borne is at stake. 


The speech then states there is need for action and goes 
on to tell what must be done in order to have peace: 


Peace will not finally be obtained and recovery will not be 

, . ensured until a solution has been found to 

Suggestions of three great questions. They are: (1) pay- 

Settlement ment of reparations; (2) settlement of 

interallied debts, and (3) security of a pacified Europe. It is 

to these questions that the attention of the world should be 
turned. , 

What, then, are the steps which we think ought to be taken? 

The German note of June 7 in reply to the definite suggestion 
which had been addressed to the German Government proposed 
an investigation of Germany’s capacity to pay by an impartial 
body coupled with an engagement to pay the amounts determined 
in the manner that might be proposed. It further contained an 
offer of a series of concrete guarantees. 

We do not think that these suggestions, whether they be 
adequate or not, should be ignored. We are unable to agree that 
a correspondence of this nature upon matters affecting the interests 
of all should be wholly one-sided or that proposals which may be 
found to contain in them the germs of possible settlement should 
be treated with indifference. 

We hold that they should be examined and explored in order 
that we may discover whether there lies within them the possi- 
bility of progress. 

As the French and Belgium Governments seem not 
disposed to assume any initiative in suggesting a reply to 
Germany, Great Britain has informed these Governments 
and also the Government of Italy that she is willing to 
take the responsibility of preparing a reply herself. This 
she will proceed to do forthwith. A draft of her reply will 
be forwarded to each of the Allies before it is sent to 
Germany. 


Upon its first perusal of the Baldwin speech France 
breathed optimism. Upon what is called further “ con- 
sideration and inspiration from the Quai d’Orsay ” opinion 
changed. The Ruhr seems still the 
rock of splitting. The Temps says: 

Mr. Baldwin says the conflict in the Ruhr 
should end as soon as possible. That is what France thinks. But 
what has England done for six months to hasten Germany’s pay- 
ments, which is the only way in which the Ruhr conflict can 
end? England stepped aside, and her attitude encouraged Germany 
to resist. Yesterday’s declaration, in blaming the occupation of 
the Ruhr, will have the same effect. 

The British Government proclaims that “indefinite occupation 
of the territory of another country in time of peace is phenomenal, 
rare and regrettable.” The French also regret that it was neces- 
sary to occupy the Ruhr. They would have preferred to be paid. 


Varying French 
Opinion 
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However, we don’t recall that the British Government was so 
moved by the occupation of French territory in 1871. Neither 
do we recall that England regretted having proposed in 1878 indefi- 
nite occupation of Bosnia-Herzegovina by Austria-Hungary, nor 
that she grieved when she occupied Egypt, nor that she greatly 
deplores maintaining troops in Persia. 


The Journal des Debats finds Mr. Baldwin’s note trust- 
ful of German good will. That good will France utterly 
denies and all considerations based upon it are scorned by 
France. La Liberté is even more severe and sees no settle- 
ment from Mr. Baldwin’s words: 


The Government of his Britannic Majesty resembles King 
Dagobert, who put his pants on backward. Mr. Baldwin affirms 
with energy that Germany ought to pay, but not more than she 
can. That is Germany’s principle, the principle of “ within her 
capability,” but when experts shall have examined the German 
capacity for payment they will decide that, with the budget in a 
deficit by God knows how many billions, the debtor cannot pay 
anything at all. 

We are, therefore, decided that in declaring that Germany ought 
to pay, in condemning the occupation of the Ruhr and in sug- 
gesting no other way in which Germany can be made to pay, 
Mr. Baldwin pronounced words which have practically no sense 
at all. 


Germany is inclined to view favorably Mr. Baldwin’s 
statement. It is felt that the British statesman properly 
stressed the economic aspects of the situation and the 
necessity that the occupation of the 


Germany 
Cautiously Ruhr should be ended as soon as pos- 
Favorable sible. The newspapers generally agree 


in saying that they are gratified that no breach between 
England and France was announced because Germany’s 
position in such an event would become worse. The 
Berliner Tageblatt says: 


The German people will be sincerely grateful to the British 
Government for its efforts to solve the reparations problem. We 
know we shall be treated as strictly as possible by Great Britain 
in the matter of reparation payments, but nevertheless an under- 
standing does not appear to be in doubt, as we are determined to 
go to the limits of our capacity and submit ourselves to inter- 
national arbitration. We believe Mr. Baldwin’s plan indicates a 
promising basis for an international solution of the reparations 
problem. 


With all this, the newspapers are extremely cautious and 
warn against too rosy hopes. The British promised plan is 
eagerly looked forward to. Brussels is reported as look- 
ing favorably upon Mr. Baldwin’s statement in that it 
marks an advance in the situation. Great Britain finds Italy 
in agreement with her for the most part, since both are of 
the opinion that Germany must pay all she can pay, and 
both are against the asking of the impossible of her. On 
one point Mussolini differs from Baldwin. Premier Mus- 
solini wants interallied debts and reparations to be treated 
as a single problem so that any concession made by the 
poorer States in the matter of reparations should be ac- 
companied by diminution of the debts they owe to richer 


nations. 
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A Lesson from Chesterton 


Etxia M. E.. Frick 


shores, passed judgment on our American women. 

Viewing them in the motley throng, he found him- 
self embarrassed by the rich superabundance of the luxur- 
ious setting, in which each and every female soul, on this 
side of the water, places herself. The ladies of America, 
he said, were all so well dressed, all so exactly in fashion, 
all so fair to look upon, that, had he any criticism to offer, 
it would be that the general sameness tended to make 
one lose sight of the individual. At first glance one might 
look upon this as a chivalrous criticism, and a very safe 
one. “ At least,” Milady can comfort herself, “’tis the 
surfeit of sweetness that offends; after all can sugar be too 
sweet?” But was this the result of a chivalrous impulse, or 
the expression of admiring praise, or is Mr. Chesterton, 
with amused complacency, using the language of irony and 
metaphor to cover his thrusts at some of our national 
peculiarities ? 

Chesterton opened up no new field of observation. He 
entered on a ground that had been covered many times by 
other distinguished visitors to America. We might add in 
passing that we hear much more about our eccentricities, 
our shortcomings, our failings than we do about our good 
qualities, some of which we surely possess. While we are 
open to criticism, hostile as well as friendly, we are grate- 
ful for what helps towards the attainment of our ideals. 

In accusing us of exaggeration, excess, absence of 
simplicity, be did not make a charge against something 
peculiarly American. He might have found in America 
more examples in support of his contention, because 
Americans find it possible to gratify this natural human 
craving for notoriety. We admit it is perhaps a national 
weakness, a desire to be just a “little too previous” in 
everything we do and in everything we say, a little too 
wealthy, sometimes a little too bad, and it reveals a cer- 
tain psychological kink that is interesting to trace to its 
source. It accounts for the appearance of Christmas cards 
in mid-September, spring-flower decked bonnets in De- 
cember, summer furs in July. It has invaded the school 
and nursery. When Santa Claus does come on December 
24, he finds a bored, blasé quota of youngsters, not every 
small child under eight believes in himn, who have gazed 
into holly trimmed windows two months past, talked to 
Old Man Christmas on every street corner. Quite tired 
of the whole “ show ” they are about ready for Easter. So 
merrily on we go. 

This submerging of the individual, the game of sheep 
following sheep, the repression of all personality, the build- 


; OME months back, a distinguished visitor to our 


ing up of one composite mass of human flesh, human 
pleasures, human sins; setting it up to represent a body of 
people and proclaiming in a loud voice that it is supreme, 
takes us back to heathen days and to the worship of idols. 
It betrays a loss of a necessary modicum Of egoism. In- 
stead of being self-conscious individuals, free in the or- 
daining of life’s activities, we are satisfied to become mere 
puppets in the hands of those who pull the wires. 

In national life we have “ Mothers Day,” “ Fathers 
Day,” “ Health Week,” “ Art Week,” “ Boy Week.” In 
our libraries we all demand the same books at the same 
time. We try to talk on the same topics, in certain precise 
popular phrases: we sing the same songs: use the same 
slang expressions, until our nerves snap at the itera- 
tion. Our musical shows appear in bunches of twos and 
threes. For a while we have a run on the uncanny and spirit 
world. This is followed by tragedy upon tragedy. At 
present the most humble amongst us possess a radio that 
we may all say our night prayers in exactly the same 
way, at exactly the same time. 

The fashion-world long ago recognized this weakness. 
Our mode of hair-dress, cut of garments, down to the 
minutest accessory of feminine toilet, are standardized. 
The millionaire and the washer-woman’s daughter had fur 
coats last winter, because it was the thing. Next winter, 
most likely, for all her money, Miss Millions will shiver 
in decolleté blouse and silk stockings, for the same logical 
reasons. We leave no margin for suitability, personal 
taste, originality. In themselves such exaggerations are 
not dangerous. We admit them, nor need we be ashamed 
of them. But dress, as the expression of the mind, has 
opportunities of good and of evil, that touch on deeper, 
more sacred things than style and price. Exaggeration in 
dress oftentimes caters to exaggeration in matters detri- 
mental to the individual and to the nation. What injury 
will such actions have upon art and its allied branches? 

Criticism has its advantages. It helps us to see our- 
selves as others see us. Even hostile criticism is good. 
Whether friendly or hostile it is not so dangerous as the 
false standards, and misleading expression of wrong judg- 
ments, presented on every side. 

“ Beware of false prophets who come to you in the 
clothing of sheep.” The false prophets are as loud-voiced 
as those of other days, the sheep as guileless in appear- 
ance, the world as gullible. The late Mr. Barnum inti- 
mated that Americans loved to be “ bamboozled.” It is the 
old story of the gold brick. Yet every day, we laugh at 
the same trick played on somebody else. 
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Novelists and dramatists of today have a great deal 
to account for in the way of being false prophets; in this 
land of make-believe crime oftentimes goes unpunished. 
Men and women live lives of sin yet retain their beauty, 
happiness, and health. Spoiled, neglected children grow 
into heroes and heroines, with marvelous characters. The 
virtuous maiden walks in filth and comes out unsmirched: 
the daring maiden plays with fire and is not burned: young 
men eat from the tree of knowledge before the nursery 
door is quite closed upon them, yet the eating makes them 
wiser and better men. Such things may happen on the 
stage and in books. It is not so in real life. The happy- 
ending craze, that blinds the eye of censor and editor, and 
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dramatic critic, applies, alas! only to earthly courts and to 
earthly judges. 

The effects of this exaggeration, excess and wilful 
extravagance, upon our American characters, added to the 
continued absorption of homeopathic doses of perverted 
truth, and wrong morality and moral principle, as por- 
trayed in play and story, if only for purely worldly reasons 
is worth our attention. There are none so blind as they 
who will not see—nor so deaf and dumb for that matter! 
The necessity of preparation, of being guarded, the im- 
portance of hearing every side, are only a few of the 
thoughts drawn from our friendly critic’s sane thrust at 
his good friends in America. 


How Austria Was.Saved 


EuGeNne WEARE 
Special Correspondent of AMERICA 


YEAR ago, Austria was really a nation in pawn. 
A All that she had of any value whatever had been 


pledged either to secure payment of the repara- 
tions assessed against her or for loans advanced to keep 
her alive. She was like a man who had a $10,000 house, 
against which there were outstanding obligations amount- 
ing to $100,000, a sick man, unable to work, penniless, 
dejected and despised. Under such conditions it may be 
readily understood how difficult was her position. 
When you add to this the fact that bankers in Austria, or 
elsewhere in Europe, are very much like many in the 
United States, you come near to understanding. A year 
ago not one man in a million would have pledged a five- 
cent piece on Austria’s chance of recovery. And yet, to- 
day, there is not a more hopeful spot in all Europe. Aus- 
tria is about to stage the world’s greatest “come-back.” 
From a nation of seemingly God-forsaken derelicts, im- 
poverished to the bone, war-weary, despondent and 
- diseased, Austria, today, gives promise of a new life, a 
better day and a national rehabilitation without parallel 
in the world’s history. That which but a short time back 
was characterized as the impossible is about to be accom- 
plished. Unless the unforeseen arises to challenge and to 
taunt, another few years, and Austria, by the grace of 
God, will stand erect again, a free nation, self-supported, 
able and, let us hope, willing to give, rather than to re- 
ceive. If the present general order of things in Austria 
is permitted to carry on, there can be no question that 
Austria, once steeped to the mire in unutterable agony, 
will rise again, glorious and resplendent, a little less vital, 
perhaps, less important in the general scheme of life in 
southeastern Europe, but still Austria, with all that Aus- 
tria means and stands for to those of us who have loved 
her these many years. 


How, then, came all this about? What are the forces 
which have been at work to bring about this seemingly 
miraculous restoration? How came a nation dominated but 
a short time back by strong socialist leadership, to fall 
under the sway of a simple, old-fashioned, pious Catholic 
priest? If you know the answer to the last question, the 
two others are easy. And if you have any real knowledge 
of Austria, not the Austria which you see from the window 
of your high-priced tourists’ hotel, but the real Austria, the 
whole situation as we have it at present is simple and 
readily understood. This is what is responsible for Aus- 
tria’s resurrection: The organization on a national scale 
of the Catholic laity. True, there are other phases of the 
general situation which have contributed to the approach- 
ing triumph, but the real cause of Austria’s restoration 
may be found in the story of the organized Catholic laity. 
It is this factor which has contributed most to this almost 
incredible accomplishment. During all the suffering and 
worse with which Austria has been engulfed during the 
last half-dozen years, there was at work in the land a 
handful of courageous Catholic men and women, strug- 
gling along in that most disheartening of all tasks, the 
organization of the Catholic laity. In Austria, just as in 
Hungary, or in Poland, or in the United States, there is 
present that spirit of censoriousness which seems to be 
characteristic of Catholics everywhere. The movement in 
Austria had to struggle against everything which a similar 
movement has, or would have, to combat in this country: 
lack of understanding as to what it is all about; opposi- 
tion, in one place, on the part of the clergy; in another, 
on the part of the laity; petty jealousies, criticism of the 
most heartless kind, local or diocesan unwillingness to co- 
operate, and, of course, little financial support. In Austria, 
to add to these almost insurmountable difficulties, there 
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was the sub-normal or abnormal condition of the country 
to contend with, the universal hunger, the suffering, the 
chaotic condition of the country, the instability of the Gov- 
ernment, and the active opposition of the organized forces 
of the socialists. But, not to be outdone, and despite the 
stupendousness of the task, the leaders of this movement 
kept at the struggle and triumphed. When Mgr. Seipel 
walked out of the conference room at Gratz, a year ago 
as chancellor of this dying nation, when the last die had 
been cast, he confessed that the only possible chance he 
had for success rested with the lay organizations of 
Catholics. Despite their friendly overtures, he knew then, 
just as he knows now, that the opposition would do noth- 
ing, or could do nothing, to aid him. His one chance lay 
with the Catholic men and women, who had been organ- 
ized to fight off the struggle of death. 

It was these men and women, banded together in the 
first instance for the preservation of the Faith among a 
demoralized people, who, in the great national crisis saved 
this once mighty nation from a fate worse than death. 
Without the support of those who might have been most 
comforting, and almost in the face of the opposition of 
those who ought to have been the leaders in the cause of 
Austria, Catholic men and women had been organized in 
every parochial district throughout the land. They num- 
bered among their ranks various local societies or gilds, 
some of them of a purely social nature, others organized 
as labor unions or clubs set up to guide and counsel the 
worker. There were organizations of mothers, of young 
girls, and athletic clubs for the boys. All had been organized 
into a national body to cope and meet with national prob- 
lems in a national way. These organized Catholics stood 
back of the simple priest who had been elevated to the 
Chancellery. Through their sub-organizations or branches 
they voted and worked and struggled, all to the end 
that Austria might not die. 

When Mgr. Seipel went to Geneva to secure the promise 
of aid from the League of Nations, that body made as 
part of the agreement certain stipulations which most 
people in Austria said, at the time, were impossible of 
attainment. They said, for instance, that to dismiss forty 
per cent of the Government employees was to again court 
either starvation or bloodshed. Where, it was asked, will 
these people go? How will they live? Where will they 
get employment? A further stipulation made by the Coun- 
cil of the League called for the organization of a national 
bank of issue financed by the Austrian people themselves 
to give stability to the national currency. When this state- 
ment was first aired it was greeted with shrieks of laughter. 
The idea of raising any worth-while sum of money in 
Austria was said to be a chimerical thing, “ the vaporings 
of a band of wild fools.” The League Council said that 
before any financial aid would be given to Austria, the 
public utilities of the nation, the customs and the excise 
duties would have to be readjusted, taxes would have to 
be increased to staggering heights and national industry 
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encouraged and stimulated and the national budget of ex- 
penditures reduced to the level of the national income. 
Then, as if to add to the ignominy of it all, Austria would 
have to agree to the supervision in national matters of 
a representative of the Council of the League. This, it was 
said, was a violation of the sovereign rights of Austria, an 
affront to Austrian national honor and dignity, and 
afforded an opportunity for many well-meaning patriots 
to preach a sort of “ give me liberty or give me death” 
doctrine, “ death before dishonor ” and so forth. 

Through it all, Chancellor Seipel, with the sturdy sup- 
port of his organized groups, faced the task with courage 
indomitable. He knew, and he taught his people, his 
organized people, to know, that there was no choice in the 
matter. It was Austria’s last chance. Failure meant chaos, 
the like of which no man dare prophesy. Through the 
leaders of his organized groups, he pleaded with his 
people, argued and reasoned and finally triumphed. At 
this writing he has fulfilled his part of the quid pro quo. 
He has done more than the Council of the League asked 
him to do. He has complied with every stipulation placed 
upon his people. In addition—and this is most important 
of all—he has raised in the hearts of the great mass of the 
Austrian people a new hope, a brighter optimism and a 
spirit of confidence such as is not found in any other 
nation in central or south eastern Europe. He has, to date, 
dismissed 40,000 of the 250,000 government employees, 
and there has been no revolution. He has ‘reorganized, or 
is about to reorganize, the railways, the telegraph and the 
postal service, and the hunger has not been increased. He 
has readjusted the excise customs duties. A national bank 
of issue has been doing business for several months on 
capital raised from among the masses of the people. The 
Austrian krone has been stabilized at about 70,000 to the 
dollar, and is now about the only stable currency in that 
part of the world. Paper money is no longer issued un- 
less there are some tangible assets to back it up. The na- 
tional budget is slowly but surely getting down to the 
level of the national income. And all of this in less than a 
year! Incredible? Yes. Impossible? No. Nothing is im- 
possible where there is a will to do, stout hearts, great 
minds, a willingness to struggle on and intelligent organi- 
zation. 

Of course, all this has not been accomplished without its 
toll. The poor, as is always the case, have been made to 
suffer the more, and the rich to pay but a meagre share, 
but time and the spirit of justice will yet adjust all these 
matters. The leveling process has yet to come. It has been 
written into the bond. This is not the time, however, to 
argue or to oppose. Later on, all in good time, things 
will come around as they should be. 

Mgr. Seipel has shown himself to be a statesman of the 
first rank, a national leader who has won the confidence of 
his own people as no other man before him has done. In 
international affairs he seems to have won the support 
of most of the European nations, friendly or otherwise 
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Though they, themselves, are in somewhat straitened 
financial circumstances they now stand ready to endorse 
his demand for an international loan to Austria, a part 
of which has been marketed in this country. He is, above 
all, only the simple, old-fashioned, pious priest, with a 
great love for his people, and a determination to save 
them at all costs. That he is about to succeed is a mag- 
nificent tribute to his personal worth and genius 

Back of him, however, stands his organized Catholic 
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groups, without whose support he is powerless. It is these 
who have made possible his achievement, and if there is 
a lesson to be learned from the tragedy of Austria and 
her now glorious resurrection, it is this: the organiza- 
tion of the Catholic laity is imperative, not only in Austria 
and in those lands stricken by the foul attacks of war, but 
elsewhere, where there are dangers which stand ever ready 
to threaten and destroy the fruit of long years of 
conscientious labor. 


Our Presidents at the Vatican 


GEORGE BARTON 


HE first President of the United States to visit the 

Vatican during his term of office, and personally 

pay his respects to the Pope was Woodrow Wilson. 
This broke all precedents, as did his famous trip to Europe 
on the George Washington. Prior to that time it was 
supposed to be an unwritten law that the President should 
not go outside the confines of his own country during 
the official period of his service. The nearest approach to 
absence was when President Roosevelt went to Panama 
for the purpose of visiting the canal. There was a great 
deal of nonsense printed at the time as to whether he had 
actually placed his foot on foreign soil. President Taft 
went into Mexico once for the purpose of taking part in 
a good-will banquet which was given jointly in his honor 
and that of President Diaz. It was only across the border, 
but was designedly in Mexican territory. 

President Wilson arrived in Rome early in January, 
1919, and soon after that made his call on Pope Benedict 
XV. The Pontiff received the President with extreme 
cordiality, and the audience proved to be mutually agree- 
able. At that historic meeting Mr. Wilson also presented 
the members of his party, including two of the Secret 
Service men who had accompanied him to Europe. The 
visit had added interest from the fact that it was a meet- 
ing of the two rulers who had done more than any others 
to avert and to mitigate the horrors of the world war. 
The Pope, through the President, sent his affectionate re- 
gards to the people of the United States and gave each of 
his visitors a souvenir of the historic occasion. To Mr. 
Wilson he presented a mosaic reproducing Guido Reni’s 
famous picture of St. Peter. 

General Grant visited Rome in the course of his journey 
around the world after he left the White House, and one 
of his desires was to meet the Sovereign Pontiff. There 
would have been no difficulty in arranging an audience for 
a distinguished former President of the United States, but 
circumstances helped to make the details particularly agree- 
able. Cardinal McCloskey, the first native American to re- 


ceive the red hat, happened to be in Rome, and when he 
learned of the arrival of General Grant he immediately 
called upon him to pay his respects and to offer assistance 
in obtaining any facilities which the former President 
might wish. John Russell Young, a distinguished journalist 
and one-time United States Minister to China was a 
member of General Grant’s party. He had become ac- 
quainted with Cardinal McCloskey during his newspaper 
career in New York, and this unexpected meeting in the 
Eternal City was greatly enjoyed by both Mr. Young and 
the Cardinal. Pope Leo XIII had only been on the pon- 
tifical throne a short time, and he was very busy, but plans 
for receiving the former President were made at once. 
Cardinal McCloskey and Mgr. Chatard, rector of the 
American College, escorted General Grant to the Vatican 
where he was received with all of the honors due to so 
eminent a man. 

The interview was of a most agreeable character [said Mr. 
Young in writing of it] and left a most agreeable impression on 
the General. Of course this reception, highly flattering as it was 
to the distinguished head of our party, was not to be considered 
as partaking of anything of a religious character. It was simply 
a visit of courtesy from one of .the most distinguished of Ameri- 
cans to the highest dignitary of the Catholic Church. The man- 
ners and habits of Leo XIII are of the simplest character, free 
from all pomp and parade, and those who had the honor to be 
present at the interview were struck by the quiet ease, dignity and 
impressiveness of his Holiness. 


Before leaving Rome, General Grant and the members 
of his party visited St. Peter’s, and it was said at the time 
that the great soldier was filled with awe and reverence 
as he stood within that famous temple. Mr. Young, who 
humorously refers to his own Presbyterian origin, con- 
fessed to a similar sensation. Writing of it afterward, he 
said : 

St. Peter’s is a church of constant adoration} all day long 
prayers are said there. It is the great religious center of the 
Christian world, and God’s grace is humbly asked there by sin- 
ners who speak in every known language. 
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The Vatican having been visited by a former Presi- 
dent and an actual President, it is now in order to tell of 
the experiences of an American statesman who was a 
“President-to-be.” It was while Theodore Roosevelt was 
in the White House that he delegated William H. Taft, 
then Secretary of War in his Cabinet, to head a com- 
mission to meet a similar commission appointed by Leo 
XIII for the purpose of adjusting the vexed dispute over 
the friars’ lands in the Philippines. The other members of 
the American Commission were Bishop O’Gorman, of 
South Dakota; General James F. Smith, then a Judge in 
the Philippines, and afterward to be the Governor-Gen- 
eral of the Islands, and Major John Biddle Porter. 

Cardinal Rampolla interested himself in the work of the 
commissioners, and furnished them with facilities which 
greatly expedited their labors. It was not an easy task, 
but a comparatively early conclusion was reached because 
of the desire of both the Vatican and the American Gov- 
ernment to have the dispute settled. All of the Americans 
were deeply impressed with the ability and the intellectual 
attainments of the Cardinal-Secretary of State. Likewise 
they learned something of the accuracy and the business 
methods with which the non-religious affairs of the 
Catholic Church are handled. 

When Mr. Taft was formally presented to Leo XIII 
his first act was to hand to the Pope a specially bound 
set of the published writings of President Roosevelt, with 
the compliments of the Chief Executive of the American 
people. All of the commissioners had looked forward to 
the audience with eager interest; they drove to the 
Vatican at high noon, and after the usual preliminaries 
passed up the long staircase, lined with the Swiss Guards, 
which leads to the State Department. “ We were received 
by the Chamberlain and several other functionaries,” says 
General Smith, “and were conducted from one apart- 
ment to another until we were finally ushered into the 
presence of Leo XIII.” Mr. Taft, after being greeted by 
the Pontiff, made a brief statement of the matters which 
were to be made the subject of negotiation. 

My recollection of the Holy Father [said General Smith, in 
writing of the audience] is that his face was like transparent 
parchment; that he had the brilliant eyes of a young man, and 
that he was wonderfully alert of mind, although weighed down 
by years. Of course none of us could forget Cardinal Rampolla, 
tall, slender and straight, vigorous of both mind and body, im- 
penetrable and cold as fate. A man, evidently, of wonderful in- 
tellect and fully equal to any demands that might be put upon 
him as the diplomat of the Vatican. 

After the formal interview the Pope came down from 
his chair of state, and indulged in an informal and wholly 
delightful chat with the members of the party. He joked 
about the generous proportions of Mr. Taft. He said that 
he had heard that he had been ill, but from observation 
had no reason to suppose the illness to be serious. Later 
when Mrs. Taft and other members of the family were re- 
ceived the Pontiff put his hand on the head of the son 
of the present Chief Justice of the United States, and 
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asked him what he expected to be when he grew into 
manhood. He wanted to know if he hoped to follow in the 
footsteps of Mr. Roosevelt as the head of the American 
nation. The young man, without a smile, said that his 
ambition was to be a big lawyer. 

Following the work of the commission in Rome, Pope 
Leo sent President Roosevelt a copy in mosaic of a pic- 
ture of himself in the Vatican Gardens, with several Card- 
inals in attendance. 

Theodore Roosevelt, through a series of unfortunate 
circumstances, missed the opportunity of seeing Pope Pius 
X. It was after he had left the Presidency, and following 
his African hunting trip. In response to the intimation for 
an audience, Mgr. Kennedy, then rector of the American 
College in Rome, informed the American Ambassador that 
the Pope would be delighted to meet Colonel Roosevelt, 
but expressed the wish and expectation that there would 
not be any repetition of the much-regretted Fairbanks 
incident. The former Vice-President had been received 
in audience by the Pope, and immediately afterwards had 
addressed a meeting indorsing the work of certain Protes- 
tant ministers who had been attacking the Pope and the 
Vatican in the most violent manner and in the vilest 
language. Colonel Roosevelt declined to accept the reserva- 
tion in the invitation and, as a consequence, there was no 
audience. 

He said at the time: 

I fully recognize his [the Pope’s] entire right to receive or not 
receive whomsoever he chooses for any reason that seems good to 
him, and if he does not receive me I shall not for a moment ques- 
tion the propriety of his action. 


The offending Protestants attempted to make capital out 
of the incident, and issued a characteristic screed attack- 
ing the Pope and the Church. When the former President 
learned of this he promptly canceled a reception at which 
he had agreed to receive them. 

Grover Cleveland, if we are to judge by his conversa- 
tions with Cardinal Gibbons, would have been glad of an 
opportunity to meet Leo XIII. He had immense admira- 
tion for that Pontiff, and expressed it on more than one 
occasion. At the time of the jubilee of the Pope he sent 
his felicitations, and also a specially bound copy of the 
Constitution of the United States. The fly-leaf contained 
an appropriate inscription. Leo XIII was delighted with 
this gift, and with the thought it expressed, and took 
pleasure in showing it not only to his subordinates but 
also to the callers. 


He sent a letter to Cardinal Gibbons, asking the prelate 
to assure President Cleveland of his admiration for 


the Constitution of the United States, “ not only because 
it enables industrious and enterprising citizens to attain a 
high degree of prosperity, but also because under its pro- 
tection- your Catholic countrymen have enjoyed a liberty 
which has promoted the astonishing growth of their re- 
ligion.” This growth, he predicted, would be of high ad- 
vantage to the civil order in America. 





The Menace of Vivisection 
C. H. Rosson 


Printed by Request of the Maryland Ants- 
Vivisection Society 


TYPICAL vivisectionist article is that of Dr. Samuel 

J. Hurwitt which lately appeared in America and 

which is conspicuous by the usual disregard of facts shown 

by vivisectionists. No scientific proof is offered by him 

to back up his sweeping assertions that vivisectional science 

has conquered disease, an assertion contrary to the com- 

mon knowledge of every citizen who has had any death or 

sickness in his family. In the face of the disgraceful 

record made by vivisectional medicine in treating the 

“flu” in our army cantonments during the World War, 

in the face of the unparalleled small-pox epidemic in the 

over-vaccinated Philippines, in the face of the unhappy 

experience suffered by the Australian forces numbering 
100,000 men who were landed at Gallipoli after having 

been inoculated with anti-typhoid vaccine and among 
whom thousands developed typhoid fever, we fail to un- 
derstand Dr. Hurwitt’s bombastic utterances. It is an un- 
deniable fact that the true preventative of typhoid and of 
all infectious diseases is sanitation, as any one can read in 
an article headed “ Typhoid Vaccination, no Substitute for 
Sanitary Precautions,” signed by Colonel Walter D. Mc- 
Caw, Chief Surgeon of the American Expeditionary 
Forces, which is republished by the Treasury Department 
in “ Public Health Reports ” of March 28, 1919. In this 
article Col. McCaw says: “ Vaccination is a partial pro- 
tection only and must be reinforced by sanitary measures.” 
Dr. Hurwitt states that “ today, with the anti-toxin which 
was brought out by means of animal experimentation, we 
seldom hear of a child being lost by diphtheria,” yet only 
recently four children in one family were reported in the 
Philadelphia papers as having died of diphtheria and in the 
Pennsylvania Medical Journal of December, 1922, Dr. J. 
Bruce McCreary, of the State Department of Health, 
said : “ Active as have been our efforts to control diphtheria 
through laboratory study and diaynosis, isolation of cases 
and carriers, free anti-toxin and immunization by anti- 
toxin, the morbidity figures and the death rate remain 
about the same.” It would be kind to assume that Dr. 
Hurwitt wrote a little hastily! What little improvement 
there has been in the tuberculosis situation has been owing 
to better housing, education of the public, superior sani- 
tary conditions, open air treatment; vivisectional medicine 
has given us nothing of the slightest value in its cure. In 
New York, it has been estimated that more than 64,000 
small animals have been employed in cancer research work 
and Professor R. Starling in London, tells us that in one 
year he used 32,000 animals on similar lines. Notwith- 
standing all of this gigantic sacrifice and torture, we are 
as far removed from a knowledge of the cause or'cure of 
cancer as we were fifty years ago. As for hydrophobia 
and the Pasteur treatment we have the statement of Dr. 
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Charles W. Dulles, late lecturer in medicine, University of 
Pennsylvania, after an intensive study of this subject for 
thirty years, that it was interesting to note. that in France 
—which was full of Pasteur Institutes—there was sup- 
posed to be annually thousands of cases with the infection 
of hydrophobia, while in Great Britain, where there was 
no Pasteur Institute, the disease did not occur. Again, 
Dr. Hurwitt claims great benefit to the farmer from ani- 
mal experiments in protecting his cattle and hogs. Any 
experienced farmer can testify to the unreliability of the 
tuberculous tests and of how often sound cows are 
sacrificed and diseased ones passed by the inspector. In 
the case of animals, as well as in the case of men, good 
food and clean surroundings have proved the best pre- 
ventative of disease. 

Dr. Hurwitt contends that pain does not exist in vivi- 
section because anesthetics are always used in all modern 
laboratories. Facts do not substantiate this statement. 
Dr. Borel, of the Institute Pasteur, Paris, frankly said: 

For fifteen years I have vivisected birds, horses, dogs, rabbits 
and monkeys and I can affirm in all cases that it is nearly com- 
pletely impossible to employ anesthetics upon them so as to render 
them insensible. The suffering of the animals is so great that 
after the experiments, they are altogether stupified. The employ- 
ment of curare, far from diminishing sensibility, augments it ex- 
ceedingly. Anyone who is accustomed to pathological experiments 
knows that animals suffer greatly until death comes to deliver 
them. 


In regard to the much vaunted curare, the South Amer- 
ican arrow poison, frequently used in experiments on ani- 
mals it may be said that it acts upon the motor-nerve end- 
ings in the muscles, and practically paralyses the animal so 
that it cannot move, although in agony. In England, the 
Royal Commission to inquire into vivisection resulted in a 
body of evidence thus commented upon by the Lord Chief 
Justice : ; 

The evidence is terrible for the details of torture, of mutilation, 
of life slowly destroyed in torment or skilfully prolonged for the 


infliction of the same or diversified agonies for days, for months 
—in some cases for more than a year. 


Dr. Percy M. Dawson, Johns Hopkins University, bio- 
grapher of Magendie, the famous experimenter, states that 
Magendie sacrificed 4,000 dogs with pitiless cruelty in an 
endeavor to prove a theory, and then he sacrificed 4,000 
more to prove he was mistaken. He confessed on his 
death bed that “no physician would call to his own sick 
bed a doctor who had derived his knowledge from such a 
misleading source as vivisection.” 

Dr. Hurwitt asks “ Are these physicians and scientific 
workers hard hearted brutes?” The correct answer was 
given by Claude Bernard, of France, a famous vivisector 
who said: “ The physiologist is a man possessed and ab- 
sorbed by a scientific idea. He does not hear the animal’s 
cry of pain. He is blind to the blood that flows. He sees 
nothing but his idea.” The mere perusal of our medical 
research journals demonstrates conclusively the cruelty of 
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modern animal experimentation. It is that attitude of 
seeing nothing but his idea which leads the vivisector to 
supplement animal vivisection with human vivisection, and 
it is impossible to argue the point of humanity with most 
professional vivisectors, because their sensibilities have 
been blunted by witnessing animal torture, and the path 
has been made easy for experimentation upon helpless 
little children and the defenseless insane. Professor E. 
H. Starling, the great English physiologist, says, “ The 
final experiment must always be on man.” Professor E. 
E. Slosson, of the University of Wyoming, states that 
The aim of science is the discovery of new facts at any sacrifice 
of life. I do not know of any higher use we can put a cat or dog 


to, I do not know of any higher use we can put a man to—a human 
life is nothing compared to a new fact in science. 


In the Medical Brief, Dr. Richmond, of Milwaukee, 
writes : 

I made the experiments on seventeen people between the ages 
of fifteen to thirty years, but in no instance could a case of con- 
sumption, scarlet fever, or small-pox be produced. The experi- 
ments were made in the following manner: I sprayed the poisons 
of diphtheria, small-pox, scarlet fever or consumption into the 
throat, nose, or had them breathe them into the lungs, repeating 
the experiment in most cases every one or two weeks for months, 
with the result that no disease could be developed. Of course, I 
could not let the patients know what I was doing. I was supposed 
to be treating them for catarrh of the nose and throat. 

Dr. Henry J. Berkley, of the Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
described his experiments on eight insane patients of the 
City Asylum, Baltimore, in poisoning them with prepara- 
tions of the thyroid gland. He explains that this poison 
“when its administration is pushed to a moderate degree 
almost invariably results in death.” He adds: “It was 
directly for the purpose of obtaining the toxicity of one of 
the best known varieties of the thyroid extract that the 
following series of experiments were undertaken.” Two 
of the patients experimented upon, both of whom were de- 
mented, lost weight, exhibited a greater or less degree of 
mental or motor excitement, both passed into a condition 
of frenzy and both died. “Case No. iv was quiet, not at 
all irritable; but, after the experiment on him, his course 
was rapidly downward and he became absolutely demented 
and degraded.” Professor Neisser, of the University of 
Breslau, desired to ascertain whether the serum of 
syphilitic subjects was capable of communicating the 
disease to healthy persons. Proceeding on the assumption 
that serum deprived of cellular elements is in most in- 
fectious diseases devoid of infectious properties, he made 
use of serum obtained from syphilitic subjects, which he 
proved to be sterile by preserving it for days and even 
weeks. With this serum he injected eight young children, 
five hypodermically and three by injection into the veins. 
A girl belonging to the first series, who had, in the mean- 
time not developed any symptoms of the disease, came to 
the hospital three years later suffering from syphilis of the 
brain; all three girls of the second group developed 
syphilis, one a month, another between five and six months 
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and the third, a year after the inoculation. Neither the 
parents nor the little patients were aware of what was be- 
ing done! 

Dr. Udo J. Wile, of the University of Michigan, has 
published an article entitled “ Experimental Syphilis in a 
Rabbit Produced by the Brain Substance of the Living 
Paretic.” It may be explained that the living paretics 
were six unfortunate insane victims in the Pontiac State 
Hospital, in whose skulls holes were bored and a portion 
of the brain material was extracted by means of a long 
needle! Again, in the Archives of Internal Medicine 
for December 15, 1908, there was published an account by 
Drs. McHamill, Carpenter and Cope of experiments on 
tuberculin reactions performed by them on 160 foundlings, 
orphans and destitute children. These experiments were 
not for the benefit of the children themselves. 

Dr. Hurwitt asks who are they who seek the abolition 
of vivisection? They are the representatives of thou- 
sands upon thousands of inarticulate men and women and 
the forerunners of the coming generation. Their fight is 
neither futile nor fruitless, as he claims. They are certain 
of ultimate victory. Little by little, like the incoming tide 
of the ocean, spiritual progress advances and prejudice, - 
commercialism and false reasoning cannot prevail against 
it. Blind are they who cannot see that humanity must 
outgrow vivisection, as it has outgrown slavery, judicial 
torture and other barbarisms of the past. “ Be therefore 
merciful as your Father also is merciful. With the same 
measure ye mete—it shall be measured to you again.” 

COMMUNICATIONS 
The Editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department 


A Correction. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

We should like to call your attention to the fact that in your 
review of “ Blake, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Lamb, etc.” you have 
given the Macmillan Company as the publishers instead of Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York. Will you be good enough to 
correct this in an early issue of America? We are rather proud 
of having published this book and would like to have credit for it. 

New York. E, F. ALLen. 


Evolution and Catholic Thought 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Evolution and Catholic thought! Father LeBuffe’s illuminating 
article on Canon Dorlodot’s “ Darwinism and Catholic Thought ” 
is timely and important. In southern California we have in every 
city an unusually large “congregation” of ex-Catholics, many of 
whom made their exit through the evolutionary gate. Whether 
we like it or no we are immersed in an atmosphere of evolutionary 
ideas, and these ex-Catholics were not sufficiently informed to be 
aware that no conflict exists or can exist between any established 
scientific fact and the Catholic Faith. On the contrary, often 
through pastoral carelessness, they were probably led to believe 
that if evolution in any sense were right, Catholicism was wrong. 
This old attitude of ridicule and contempt is deplorable, since, as 
Grover Cleveland used to say, “it is a condition, not a theory, that 
confronts us.” 

The late Archbishop Ireland sought to remedy the condition by 
establishing a course in experimental biology at the seminary of 
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St. Paul, in charge of the late Dr. Shields, ably supported by Dr. 
Turner in philosophy and Dr. Moynihan in theology. For, grant- 
ing that what we call evolution has not been demonstrated, multi- 
tudes of people believe that it has been more nearly proved than 
any other hypothesis. 

[ have taken the liberty of referring to Dr. Dorlodot’s book 
approvingly in the text of my recent work, “ Evolution, God and Im- 
mortality,” but, as does Father LeBuffe, I am forced to disagree 
with the good Canon’s exposition touching the creation of the soul. 
Biologically speaking, it is elementary that neither germinal element 
possesses a human soul, but only a cellular principle. Upon their 
union at the instant of conception a new, immortal soul is created 
by the perpetual creative power of God. On the philosophical side, 
it is also elementary that God transcends the limitations of space 
and time. We must put the fragments of our knowledge together, 
and when we do this we see the dispute as to when God creates 
the individual human soul vanish into the mists of infinity, for 
there is no “ when” with God. The error lies in thinking about 
creation as a past act, when in fact creation is an ever-present act. 
Hence the emergence of the individual human soul is as much the 
special act of God as when He said “ Let there be light.” Those 
who try to visualize time as the fourth dimension might find the 
task easy if they would transfer the venue to what St. Augustine 
called “The House of God,” where “one day is as a thousand 
years and a thousand years as one day.” 


San Diego. Epwarp H. WHELAN. 


K. C. Scholarships 
To the Editor of America: 

In the issue of America for June 16, there is a communication 
entitled “Our Fraternal Organizations and Women’s Colleges,” 
submitted by “ M. A.”, New York, in which the writer laments the 
lack of free scholarships by fraternal organizations to women’s 
colleges, particularly by the Knights of Columbus. We wish to 
inform the writer of that communication that Warren Council, No. 
474 K. of C. of Phillipsburg, N. J., is supporting a free scholar- 
ship in St. Mary’s College for women, Plainfield, N. J. This is 
generally known in K. of C. circles throughout the State. No 
doubt, there are other councils of this fraternity that are doing 
the same work in a quiet way. 

Phillipsburg, N. J. a. Wee 

National Conference of Social Work 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The fiftieth anniversary of the National Conference of Social 
Work, held recently in Washington, D. C., called forth many and 
varied comments from qualified observers all of whom noted with 
satisfaction the tendency towards unification on the part of dis- 
similar though related group activities. This spirit of coopera- 
tion, it is declared, is the result of the “ get-togetherness ” which 
a conference begets, and augurs well for the future. 

A very real responsibility rests on the leaders of the various social 
activities called health, industrial, child welfare; as well.as on the 
institutions which relate to, and are identified with, these activities,, 
and this irrespective of race, creed or color. This applies to the 
public official, city, State, or Federal, especially to the head who 
formulates departmental policy. This responsibility is that of 
accuracy, another name for truth or at least one phase of it. Such 
an official should base his policies and public utterances on con- 
clusions drawn from facts rather than on opinions. 

The old Bay State prides itself, fatuously perhaps, on its pro- 
gressive legislation and on the enlightened type of public servant 
which heads her various governmental departments. It was there- 
fore with a feeling akin to humiliation that her citizens learned that 
their State Commissioner of Health, Dr. Kelly, made the assertion 
during a a health session at the Conference, that the Church for- 
bade the study and practise of medicine during the Dark Ages 
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(so called!) because man should suffer and expiate his sins! 

Dr. Kelly has done good work along the lines of disease preven- 
tion and eradication during his term of office but what must the 
citizens of Massachusetts and the members of his own fraternity 
think of his reading and scholarship? It is possible, nay probable, 
that he is the product of that system of “education” so-called 
which the editors of the “ Cambridge Modern History” denounce 
in their preface to that work as follows: 

The long conspiracy against the revelation of truth has 
gradually given away... the total mass of new matter 
which the last half century has accentuated amounts to many 
thousand volumes. In view of such changes.. it has 
become impossible for the historical writer ...to trust 
... the most respected secondary authorities. The honest 
student finds himself continually deserted, misled by the classics 
of historical literature and has to hew his own way through 
ae of ... official publications in order to reach the 
truth. 

We prefer to think Dr. Kelly’s unfortunate and erroneous state- 
ment concerning the Church was due to “the long conspiracy 
against truth” rather than to personal bias, though his interne- 
ship in the oldest Catholic hospital in the United States, Carney 
Hospital, Boston, should have operated against the “conspiracy.” 
Massachusetts citizens do think, however, that as a State official 
and head of the State Department of Health whose function is 
largely educational, he should revise his statement before it be- 
comes part of the “annual report.” His reputation as physician 
and public official as well as the reputation of the Bay State, call 
for this. The Church does not pay much attention to such state- 
ments. Latterly, too, thanks to the editors of the “ Cambridge 
Modern History,” and like-minded honest scholars everywhere such 
nonsense is becoming a badge of ignorance. May we in all good 
faith suggest that Dr. Kelly read (a) “The Popes and Science” 
by Dr. James J. Walsh, Fordham University Press, and (b) 
“Makers of Modern Medicine” by the same author? 

Boston. A. O'BRIEN. 


e The A. M. A. and Whisky 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Accounts which have filtered in through the newspapers of the 
proceedings of the American Medical Association at its Annual 
Session just held at San Francisco, report that four different 
resolutions asking for the modification of the medical provisions 
of the Volstead Act were killed in the House of Delegates, the 
executive body of the Association, thereby revising the stand taken 
last year by this body at the St. Louis convention where the fol- 
lowing resolutions on this subject were adopted : 


Whereas, The dosage, method, frequency and duration of 
administration of this drug, whisky, in any given case is 

a problem of scientific therapeutics and is not to be determined 

by legal or arbitrary dictum, and 

Whereas, The experience of physicians, as reported in the 
Journal, indicates that the present method of control, limita- 
tion of quantity and frequency of administration, licensure and 
supply of a satisfactory product constitutes a serious inter- 
ference with the practise of medicine by those physicians who 
are convinced of the value of alcohol in medical practise, there- 
fore be it resolved, that the House of Delegates of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, in convention assembled, represent- 
ing a membership of over 89,000 physicians, appeals to the 

Secretary of the Treasury and to the Congress of the United 

States for relief from the present unsatisfactory conditions, 

and recommends that provisions be made for supplying bonded 

whisky in sealed packages of 8, 16 and 32 ounces, for medical 
use only, at a fixed retail price to be established by the Govern- 
ment and printed on the label. 

Resolutions relating to the supplying of bonded whisky in sealed 
packages for medical use were again adopted this year. This may 
be due to the fact that this course was agreed upon by representa- 
tives of the distillers, the prohibition section of the Treasury 
Department and the American Medical Association at a confer- 


ence held in Washington before the present meeting of the A. M. 
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A. This suggestion if adopted, would bring these different brands 
of whisky under the definition of “ proprietary medicines” to be 
passed upon as “ New and non-Official Remedies” either to be 
accepted or rejected by the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry 
of the A. M. A. , 

When passed upon in this way these brands of whiskies could 
be recommended to the profession or admitted to the advertising 
columns of the Journal of the A. M. A. according to the findings 
of the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry, the final judge. 

Before the St. Louis meeting last year, the members of the 
House of Delegates were thoroughly circularized on the necessity 
for revising the prohibition enforcement: laws as far as they 
appplied to the practise of medicine. This year for the first time 
the list of delegates was not published before the meeting in 
the Journal but was omitted entirely. This may account for the 
effective killing of the resolution passed last year, which has 
every indication of premeditation. 

Resolutions endorsing the action of Governor Smith in appoint- 
ing a Medical Advisory Committee according to a pre-election 
promise were also passed as a sort of consolation prize to this 
Committee, all of whose proposed measures were rejected by the 
New York legislature. 

Far less attention, it may be noted, is now given to the pro- 
ceedings of the American Medical Association than when Dr. 
Mayo as President of this body told the world that alcohol had 
no therapeutic value, but was of use only in the arts, or when Dr. 
Hubert Work in a similar capacity, when the anti-beer bill was be- 
fore Congress denounced as “social menaces” and “ educated 
criminals,” those of his fellow members of the A. M. A. who 
differed with him on the advisability of this legislation. Shortly 
after, Dr. Work was made Postmaster General, and subsequently 
Secretary of the Interior, in both of which positions he displayed 
quality as a practical politician, which may account for his success 
in helping to line up the American Medical Association as one of 
the most potent influences “in putting over” national prohibi- 
tion. Joun P. Davin, M. D., 

New York. Exec. Sec. N. Y. Medical Association. 


Words and Works About History 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

We are judged by what we say as well as by what we do. In- 
deed, too, often a tactless word shifts the attention of over-ready 
critics from the merit of performance to what is mistaken as an 
improper motive. Freedom of speech may be a constitutional 
right, but it commonly becomes a personal wrong. We wrong 
ourselves by what we say and sometimes in the eyes of the world 
detract from our good deeds by our bad words. 

I am moved to these generalizations as to sound principles of 
conduct by a controversy which has broken into the columns of 
the New York papers of late. I have previously defended the 
motives and the methods and some of the results of the Knights 
of Columbus Historical Commission Essay contest. At the same 
time I pointed out that certain ill-advised statements by per- 
sons connected with the contest had given a semblance of fruth 
to the hostile charge that the whole affair was “ partisan” and 
propagandist in nature. These statements, I felt should never 
have been made, for they created erroneous impressions and 
gave reason for criticism which was nevertheless in the last 
analysis unjust criticism. And now what has happened? 

The first of the studies brought out by this contest has appeared 
in print and proves to be an excellent piece of work. It also 
disproves the implication that the contest was decided in “a hate- 
ful sectarian spirit.” The leading prize-winner was “ Jay’s 
Treaty: A Study in Commerce and Diplomacy” by Professor 
Samuel Flagg Bemis. As a writer in Columbia points out; 
“The author is not a Catholic and his book enhances the fame 
and prestige of a man who stands out as one of the most per- 
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sistent and malicious anti-Catholic bigots in all our history.” 
This is neblesse oblige, with a vengeance. The statesman who 
attacked Catholics, who tried to put through legislation against 
them, who attempted to deny them in New York State those 
constitutional guarantees of religious toleration and freedom ot 
worship which were provided for persons of other faiths, such 
was he whose name appears in the title of the prize book. 
His bigotry does not appear in the book, which deals with other 
matters. His activities as a detractor of Catholics are not 
touched upon. But on the subjects with which the book does 
deal, the author displayed such a keen sense of fact and clear- 
ness of thought that—in spite of the repute of its subject—it 
won the prize and its publication was provided for. 


The incident is accidental. Any better book on any other 
personality would have won instead. Yet it would have had to 
have been a better book. Personalities did not count with the 
judges. I say this with the more grace because I personally sub- 
mitted in the contest an unsuccessful study. The judges decided 
on the merits of the historical research, as anyone might have 
expected who considered the matter at all. The contest has 
justified itself in its work. Let us not now detract from its 
value by thoughtless words. 

The entire prestige attained by the contest is now endangered 
by a too facile pen. In a recent issue of the New York Times, 
apropos of the history textbook discussion raging in New York, 
there appeared a letter over the name of Mr. Edward Mc- 
Sweeney criticizing a Rochester professor, and asking who gave 
a self-appointed group of controlled historians the right to de- 
cide how American history should be written. I have no quarrel 
with Mr. McSweeney. Yet he happens to have been Chairman 
of the very Commission which conducted so able a contest, and is 
nationally known as such. I have a quarrel with my fellow 
Knights for permitting their name and reputation to be so en- 
dangered by thoughtless words. 

The editor of the Times was promptly bombarded with 
answers to Mr. McSweeney. One letter declared that his re- 
mark “shows that body is political, not historical.” Another 
questions “both their motives and their sincerity” and finds “a 
diverting irony” in the Knights’ “great show of interest in 
American history.” Still another asked: “Who gave the Mc- 
Sweeneys and Hirshfields the right to determine what is patriot- 
ism or Americanism?” and went on to say that “to their minds, 
the truth of history, if it redounds in any way to the credit of 
the British is propaganda and, if it is to the discredit of the 
British, is patriotism.” One even denies that the Knights really 
were looking for historical truth, and another says that “ America 
is great enough to have the truth of history told.” 

And there you have it! 

Men who seldom see a publisher’s announcement or read a 
booklist, men who probably will never know the facts about the 
Bemis volume and what its publication signifies in the way of 
high-minded disinterestedness, such men are reached by the daily 
newspaper. The respective circulations of the book and of 
the paper are unequal. The words of the Chairman have done 
damage to the repute of the work of the Committee. Nor do 
I speak to the Chairman. I might speak to him directly, with- 
out the interposition of public print. I speak to all Knights of 
Columbus who read this. I speak to all Catholics in the coun- 
try. We are surrounded by people ill-informed as to the facts and 
misinformed as to the motives of things Catholic. They are 
likely to judge us by our careless words rather than by our 
worthy deeds. These things must be understood. These things 
must be taken into consideration whenever we speak, on what- 
ever topic, else our purposes will be impugned, our achievements 
slighted, and our standing impaired. 


New York. Exsrwce Cosy. 
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Abolishing the Twelve-Hour Day 

TILL clinging to his belief that the steel-workers 
h/ prefer to labor for a longer period than eight hours 
a day, Judge Gary announces that “every effort will be 
made to abolish the twelve-hour day as soon as possible.” 
His ancient enemy, Mr. Samuel Gompers, scoffs at the 
sincerity of this sudden conversion, yet since Judge Gary 
has publicly announced his purpose, thereby placing him- 
self on record, it is only fair that he should be given every 
reasonable chance to put it into practical effect. It is 
quite clear that this needed reform cannot be attained by 
a scratch of the pen. Many problems, not the least serious 
of which is a possible increase in the price of the finished 
product, must be thoroughly considered. Whatever ih- 
crease may be made necessary by improved working con- 
ditions, the public is perfectly willing to pay, but it will 
not long suffer itself to be exploited under the guise of 
charity and social reform. If Judge Gary is wise enough 
to read the signs of the times, he will also “make every 
effort” to insure that the entire increase will not be borne 
by the public. 

However grateful this pronouncement of policy, it can 
hardly be said that the reasons assigned by Judge Gary 
for its adoption are satisfactory. He is crusading against 
the twelve-hour day, he writes, not because it is harmful 
to the worker or to the community, but because the Presi- 
dent and the public think it ought to be abolished. It may 
seem unchristian to criticise the returning sinner, but it is 
sometimes advisable to inquire into his motives. Even a 
reform is unwelcome, if based upon an untenable prin- 
ciple, for the principle may return to plague, long after 
the alleged reform has been forgotten. The real reason 
why an excessively long labor day should not be per- 
mitted, is not the wish of the public or even of the Presi- 
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dent, but the fact that it is always a violation of charity, 
and may be a violation of justice, to treat a man as if he 
were a beast, a machine, or a mere instrument of money- 
getting. It was on this basis that Leo XIII, following the 
theologians of the Church, condemned excessive hours for 
the worker. 

It is not well to forget that an obligation imposed by 
charity is not one which we are free to fulfill or not accord- 
ing to wish or whim. While it is not the same as the 
obligation arising from justice, it is, nevertheless, a real 
obligation which may not be neglected without a breach in 
the moral order. To defraud a worker of his hire violates 
justice ; to refuse to help him when he is in real need, if I 
can do so, violates charity. In each instance a real obliga- 
tion is violated, although in each instance the obligation 
arises from a different source, and in each instance a sin, 
to use Catholic phraseology, is committed. Again, if I take 
advantage of a man’s necessitous condition to induce or 
permit him to work under circumstances which injure his 
health, either because the hours are too long or because 
the place in which he works is unsanitary, I do not violate 
justice if I pay him the agreed wage, but I do violate the 
obligation imposed by charity because I am treating a fel- 
low-man as if he were a beast or a machine. As a human 
being, made to the likeness and image of God, he has a 
dignity which, as Leo XIII points out, God Himself re- 
spects and which no man may outrage with impunity. And 
that dignity assuredly is outraged by injustice or by want 
of charity. 

All this is apart from the social aspects of the twelve- 
hour day. Except in special instances, and for reasons of 
the greater good, man himself has no more right to work 
to the detriment of his health or to the detriment of his 
obligations as a social being than an employer has to force 
him to such work. Nor can it be for the general welfare 
of the community at large to permit conditions in the mills 
or in any industry, however necessary it may appear to 
be, which force men to live like beasts and not like human 
beings, each capable of contributing his share and inspira- 
tion to the common good. 


A Federal Official and Bureaucracy 

T is a thought worth reviewing that Mr. John W. Crim 

gave out almost casually in the course of an address 

at the old Virginia College of William and Mary. “ There 

is no recurrent ‘ crime-wave,’ I think. But I know there 

is a recurrent lack of energy in enforcing the law.” As 

Mr. Crim is the assistant attorney-general of the United 

States and a lawyer of many years’ standing, he probably 
speaks from sad experience. 

Notable also is it that this Federal official finds one 
reason of this “ recurring lack of energy ” in the fact that 
today “no man living knows where the Federal jurisdic- 
tion over crime begins and where it ends.” At one end 
of the scale is Burr on trial for treason; at the other, the 
spectacle of a frightened New York darkey who dis- 
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engaged a watermelon from a car billed through from 
Georgia, in the hands of the Federal police. A stolen 
watermelon is merely a case of petty larceny, but the 
petty larceny sets in motion the legal machinery of the 
United States, when the purloined fruit is an article in 
inter-State commerce. Once rather narrow and easily de- 
fined, the scope of the Federal law has become so ex- 
tended that Federal officials grow weary in trying to 
trace it, and drop in their tracks in trying to enforce it. 
For it is one thing, as Mr. Crim points out, for a Congress 
goaded by cranks to pass a law, and quite another for 
Congress to detail a policeman to insure’ihe observance of 
the law in some cross-roads grocery 3,000 miles from 
Washington. 

A more serious aspect of this expansion is found in the 
tendency to place under the Federal Government matters 
which belong to the local authorities. Instances in point 
are the maternity act and the attempt to bring the local 
schools under Federal control through the Towner-Ster- 
ling bill. This tendency means nothing less than the com- 
plete destruction of the fundamental principle upon which 
our government rests, and Mr. Crim denounces it in plain 
language. 

Illogical and inconsistent with our customs, our traditions and 
our form of government, this clamor for Congress to invade 
State sovereignty is impairing the fundamentals on which our 
American civilization rests. It permits the citizen to avoid com- 
munity responsibility, and it places a burden upon the Federal 
Government which it cannot carry. In a quiet, creeping, persistent, 
manner, it is creating a bureaucracy at Washington which in time 
will know no master. 

It is all very well to talk of the engagement of govern- 
ment as a factor of social welfare and reform, but gov- 
ernments best serve this function when they stay within 
the bounds of the authority assigned them. Particularly is 
this true of our own country whose charter is an instru- 
ment of delegated and limited powers. The worst of 
tyrants is a bureaucracy, and if we give further counte- 
nance to the theory that Congress may do whatever it 
deems to be for the common good, regardless of the 
checks imposed by the Constitution, we shall soon have at 
Washington that “ bureaucracy which knows no master.” 


“In Summer, Be Careful!” 

HE advertisement published by a great insurance 

company reassures the timid by its statement that 
the danger of being struck by lightning is negligible in 
comparison with the danger of being struck by an auto- 
mobile. This comforting reflection set down, the author 
of the advertisement, bending to his purpose of reduc- 
ing the number of life-insurance policies due and pay- 
able, enumerates a vast number of diseases and mishaps 
which may befall the summer traveler. He may be 
bitten by a snake, a dire disaster in these parched and 
arid days, or he may drink water in which a few mil- 
lion animalculae, pernicious to the human constitution. 
have taken up a previous residence, or he may be found 
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in danger of tetanus from cuts and wounds, small but 
uncared for, or he may come in contact with unsus- 
pected carriers of contagious diseases. Hence the warn- 
ing, “In Summer, be careful!” 

It may not be pointing a too obvious moral to say 
that the warning should also be heeded by all who care 
as much for the health of their immortal souls as they 
do for the welfare of their perishable bodies. Summer 
time is vacation time, and for most people vacation 
means a change of scene. Probably the Roman poet who 
remarked that those who sail across the seas look on 
new skies with a disposition unchanged, had never ob- 
served the summer traveler. For it is unfortunately true 
that many a vacation-seeker regulates his habits by the 
map, and adjusts his code of conduct to the changing 
latitudes. All too soon he finds himself East of Suez, 
and in that bedraggled land, along with his vacation he 
takes that William James used to call a moral holiday. 

But the country East of Suez is not at all what youth- 
ful fancy paints it. Snakes, lightning, pernicious ani- 
malculae, and automobiles, there abound and lie in wait 
for the unwary vacationist. If one enemy misses, an- 
other is sure to strike, or hit, or bite, according to its 
respective nature or construction. “Take a moral holi- 
day ” is bad advice, although, to be sure, what the often- 
misinterpreted James really meant to recommend was 
innocent recreation. But in any case, our vacation- 
seekers who wish to return refreshed in soul and body 
to their daily round of duties, will do well to heed the 
warning of the advertising agent and “In Summer, Be 
Careful!” 

Another Volstead Decision 

LTHOUGH the latest rulings and enactments of the 
4 Treasury Department in the matter of alcohol, are 
confirming our cousins across the sea in the belief that 
Americans are more or less insane, it is encouraging to 
notice that another Federal court has issued a decision 
which is in keeping with the dictates of humanity and of 
common sense. On July 6, Judge George M. Bourquin 
held that Congress could not place any limit on the number 
of prescriptions, calling for whisky, which a physician 
might issue. 

The decision differs somewhat from the ruling made 
on May 9 by Judge Knox. In that case an order was 
granted restraining the prohibition authorities from inter- 
fering with the practice of Dr. Samuel W. Lambert, a 
New York physician, with respect to the amount of 
whisky he might see fit to prescribe for a single patient. 
Judge Bourquin’s ruling seems to go beyond this point 
in holding that the courts will not enforce the law which 
provides that no physician shall issue more than 100 pre- 
scriptions within ninety days. Underlying both decisions, 
as is clear, is the principle that if Congress allows any 
medicinal value to whisky, it must permit the physician 
to decide what quantity may be necessary. Judge Bourquin 
rightly observes that it is absurd to suppose, as Congress 
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supposed, that every patient will need the same amount, 
“since every patient presents to the physician a different 
problem for solution.” It is somewhat amusing, however, 
to read that Judge Bourquin invokes the Fifth Amend- 
ment to sustain his reasoning. In his view the statutory 
provision which deprives the physician of the right to 
use his judgment as to the amount of whisky to be pre- 
scribed and deprives the patient of his right to use the 
prsecription, is equivalent to the deprivation of a liberty 
without due process of law. 

These and similar decisions are useful in exposing the 
absurdities involved in the Volstead legislation and in 
showing Congress the need of a revision. It is not easy, 
however, to feel much sympathy with the members of 
the medical fraternity who without a protest, save from a 
few men such as Dr. Davin of New York, permitted the 
enactment of legislation which brands them as bootleggers. 
In many respects physicians as a body are singularly un- 
worldly persons, but the difficulties into which the Vol- 
stead legislation has plunged them will not be without 
profit if it teaches the lesson that to the simplicity of 
the dove it is well to add the cunning of the serpent. 


Paper and Ink 

F there is one thing that strikes the visitor to our shores 

it is the abundance of paper and ink that is scattered 
up and down the land of liberty. Books, magazines, papers 
are as plentiful in the United States as frogs in a frog- 
pond. It is the great badge of our literacy. We are not 
as other peoples. For other peoples have a reading class 
but the American people today are all a reading class. One 
and all, the child of the immigrant and the child of the 
native-born are accustomed to the daily paper at least, if 
not to the magazine or book. And the daily paper has been 
quick to sense this and widen its appeal. Time was when 
the paper gave the news and some editorial comment. Now 
it gives this and a great deal more besides. Americans 
can find today in what was once a journal of news, poetry 
and fiction, history and biography. The daily has ceased 
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to be a chronicle of the world’s events merely and has 
become part magazine and part newspaper... 

This is certainly development but not necessarily im- 
provement. For in spreading out of its original field 
the newspaper has become standardized. Take up the 


- few papers that were circulating in the nation shortly after 


it became a nation and you will find very few features 
and a great deal of thought. The old-time editor with his 
scarcity of ink and paper was proud of his vocation as a 
molder of opinion. He belonged to the Fourth Estate 
and was conscious of his power with the other estates 
or sections of the body politic. Not what the people want 
but what the people need was his ideal. To serve the 
needs of the people, to protect them against the en- 
croachments of government, to protect them against them- 
selves if necessary, was editorial ambition of days gone by. 

Now all this is changed. The age of tremendous 
mechanical development has made the newspaper a big 
machine. It has multiplied paper and ink. It has put into 
the field a dozen papers where there was one, it has 
syndicated articles, it has molded type but it has failed 
to mold thought. Mechanical power should be an asset. 
It has become a liability. Speed has wounded accuracy. 
Paper and ink have submerged thought. 

Witness the recent battle at Shelby. The sport writers. 
those kings of modern newspaperdom, were busy for 
weeks and weeks telling their clientele just what was 
going to happen in a small Montana town that suddenly 
had become a focus of interest. What they foretold was 
precisely just what did not happen. Shelby took its own 
way of dethroning the kings of modern newspaper- 
dom. It was not a gentle way but its lesson should not 
be lost. It repudiated the sway of paper and ink. The press 
gallery was jeered at and hooted. For the logic of events 
had proved the press wrong. If the editors of the country 
have thought power enough to read the lesson behind the 
jeers and the hoots there is hope for a better press. Paper 
and ink are essential to a newspaper. Thought is still 
more essential. 


Literature 


The Office of the Short Story 

HAT is the office of the short story of today? 
Primarily to entertain, of course, though the didac- 

tic short story is by no means non-existent. And what 
a vast audience it has! Spread on the multitudinous pages 
of multitudinous magazines, the short story in all its phases 
forms the sole literary pabulum of thousands of readers, 
immature, unformed, unthinking, avid for entertainment 
and careless of the medium by which it comes. And of 
those others, that smaller coterie of so-called cultivated 
readers, few pause long enough to analyze the charm, for 
them, of this evanescent fiction. Thus, except for the 





critics, scattered and without major influence, the short 
story is left to its fate. At present its fate seems on the 
surface to be a happy one. People want their literature, 
like their physic, in tabloid form, and the sooner swal- 
lowed the sooner they may proceed to the numerous other 
enjoyments that not only beckon but command. This is a 
period when a feverish world, hectic under the reactions 
of war, stretches out eager fingers for every brightly 
colored medicament offered, yearning for the health it has 
lost and all unheedful of the curative value of simple 
things. The short story, fitting as it does into a scrambled 
half hour, supplies the necessary dose of fictional tonic. 
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For, though to some extent “ civilized man” has been 
taught to live without cooks, he is convinced that he can- 
not live without literature, save the mark! so he skims 
through a short story now and then and thinks he is keep- 
ing abreast of the times. 

This is an age of fiction. The late Frank Norris said 
at one time that the people of today look as they have 
never looked before, as they never will again, to the fic- 
tion writer to give them an idea of life beyond their 
limits, and that they believe him as they have never be- 
lieved him before and never will believe him again. But 
Mr. Norris, who, I am inclined to think, resembled 
Sophocles in this that he “saw life steadily and saw it 
whole,” had not, when he made this statement, to reckon 
with fiction’s gigantic step-child, the moving picture, feed- 
ing so many with false and unhealthful views of life. Still, 
despite the allurement of the pictures, or perhaps because 
of it, fiction holds its own. Now, as ever, jaded eyes seek 
wistfully for new vistas and the written word miraculously 
opens a door, or window, or builds a little, nebulous stair- 
way by which one may climb to throbbing glimpses of 
other ways and other peoples. We are constrained to be- 
lieve that the people of Chaucer’s day had their horizons 
widened in the same fashion. The “ Canterbury Tales ” 
were not to them simple chronicles out of their own lives, 
but glimpses of the immemorial romance that follows 
after stir and adventure, the thrilling realization that 
over the hill there is another and a fairer valley; and that 
springs to slake the traveler’s thirst flow ever from peren- 
nial founts afar. And every age has its Desdemonas, to 
hang on eloquent lips and acclaim the story teller the 
king of men. 

To single out for special analysis the short story with a 
purpose would appear to be no slight task. A story must 
have a purpose of some sort. Even the story of pure 
romance, though setting out to teach nothing, by demon- 
strating, in the face of frenetic realism, that pure romance 
still exists, has fulfilled one of the strictest canons of 
story writing. Every story, it is insisted, must tell some- 
thing, or show something, or prove something. A poor 
story, indeed, in this kaleidoscopic age which does not do 
a little of all three! Even the lightest and frothiest may 
conceal a moral, or, more properly speaking, an “im- 
moral ”’; for “ to point a moral ” does not “ adorn a tale” 
for the sophisticated young twentieth century. Frankly it 
refuses to be preached at and shies like a restive young 
colt at an obvious lesson. Somehow in this age, youth, and 
sometimes maturity likewise, have imbibed the curious idea 
that only immorality is realistic. Not that the beauty of 
simple things has lost its appeal, but it is as much by way 
of being the fashion to read everything as it is to write of 
everything even the most sacrosanct, and here again youth, 
in search of thrills, serves itself. Small wonder that the 
flood of filth with which the book world is being de- 
filed finds scant denouncement to stem its course. 

Of course every story with a purpose does not preach 
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outright. It is claimed that the obvious moral is inartistic., 
but in that case some of the most successful of all novels 
have sinned beyond redemption. The purpose behind a 
story is, after all, a big element of strength, and deprived 
of this what is left is of slight value. An amusing story is 
well enough, if one must be amused—and what is more 
delightful than humor? But aside from Don Quixote few 
such have become immortal. A story that grips and stays 
with you must picture those hidden springs which move 
the forces of human activity, and without an impelling 
motive how may this be done? Still there must ever be 
the high of heart to prove that right triumphs, that vir- 
tue is rewarded, that innocence is beautiful, that no matter 
how dark the night “joy cometh in the morning,” that 
asphodel meadows are waiting for weary feet and violets 
yet bloom on quiet waysides, that spring will have glorious 
blossoms no matter how long and bleak the winter. Such 
prove in themselves how great is the office of their medium 
and go far toward justifying the use of a purpose in the 
building of a short story. 

Writing a story with a purpose has its difficulties. If 
the purpose dominates the story the tale is spoiled. This 
is where art comes in, for, unless the writer steps outside 
of himself and becomes objective he is apt to obscure his 
own vision by a too close regard of realities. He must, as 
Edgar Lee Masters said of Father Malloy, be able “ to see 
life as it is and as it changes.” Only thus may he attain 
to that singleness of purpose, that mellowness, which en- 
ables him to subjugate the idea to the development and 
produce what may prove a masterpiece in miniature. That 
writer is of a supreme cleverness who so submerges his 
idea as to administer it to the reader in homeopathic doses. 
or so subtly develops it that you are charmed with your 
own perspicacity in reading between the lines. And when 
applied psychology is nowhere else so much at home as in 
the short stories of today, it is clear that the short story 
with a purpose of some kind has secured a firm footing. 
The time is recalled, not so far back, when “ the psycho- 
logical moment ” was the pat, as well as the pet, phrase of 
converse and literature. Now every moment is a psycho- 
logical moment, and it is a humble story that does not lay 
claim to a basis of psychological knowledge; lays claim to 
it, not so much in its demonstrated knowledge of human 
nature as in its author’s modest avowal, widely broad- 
casted, of his complete acquaintance with the science of 
the mind. Stupid people, we are given to understand, are 
no longer stupid, but suffering from an “inferiority com- 
plex,” and flappers in and out books are psychologically 
bent on things their misguided elders strangely disapprove. 
We are psychologized to the point of desperation and do 
not quite know whether we are simply relishing our toast 
and bacon and coffee, or “ psychologically enjoying a re- 
past fit for the gods,” as one flamboyant writer puts it. 
When young David Copperfield had his crusty loaf and 
rasher of bacon served up to him by the little old lady in 
the almshouse, we exclaimed with all of Mr. Squeers’ 
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unction, “ Here’s richness!’ but we had no idea that our 
mind was excited as well as our appetite. Nor, I strongly 
suspect, did Pope dream that he was waxing scientific 
when he stated so succinctly that “the proper study of 
mankind is man.” Today the forehanded writer has no 
special need to study man. He “ knows his psychology,” 
and carefully deducing how a man—or woman—would act 
under a given set of circumstances, proceeds with cheer- 
ful assurance to write his story. The result is often arrest- 
ing and interesting, but is it literature ? 

However, in the last analysis it must be said that pre- 
ent-day knowledge of psychology has contributed in large 
measure to the vogue of the short story, especially the 
didactic short story. Our restless, feverish, vexed and 
vexing life is closely expressed in the vivacious, vivid, 
attractive and often strikingly interesting stories found in 
some of the magazines. One is not referring, of course, 
to periodicals whose covers and contents shriek to high 
heaven, but to those which have some claims to dignity and 
prominence; among the latter, however, there are those, 
formerly of high estate, who now present to their readers 
only twaddle and nonsense. A majority of the better-class 
short stories may be termed literature, stories that are 
correct psychological studies in themselves and express the 
fluid nature of the times more exactly than the novels, 
more ambitious though these be in plot and characteriza- 
tion. Many of the short story writers of today are ex- 
tremely versatile and by seemingly touching life at many 
' points, enrich at the same time their own product and 


the great body of literature at large. 
Heven Mortarry. 


OUR LADY OF THE POOR 


When cheerless hearths are cold and bare, 
And sunless cottages are sad; 

I see thee come, in raiment fair, 
To make thy needy children glad. 


Thy mother-heart knows best of all 

How children’s hands reach out for aid; 
And when earth’s humble mothers call, 

Thy ministering is not delayed. 


Thou comest, then, with food and fire, 
And shoes to comfort little feet; 
The flame of motherhood’s desire 
Still burns in thee with zeal complete. 


For thou hast known life’s bitter ways, 
The doors of loneliness and loss, 

And where a mourning mother prays 
Thy hands bring her the Living Cross, 


Which through the ages still shall bear— 
As once it bore the Saviour blest— 
The weight of those who cry in prayer, 

For help, and find it on His breast. 


J. Corson Mriuer. 
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REVIEWS 


Geschichte der Familie Benziger von Einsiedeln Schweiz. Kar. 
J. Benzicer. New York: Benziger Brothers. $5.00. 

This elegant volume which recounts the history of the Benziger 
family, since the days of 1584, when Johann Heinrich Benziger 
settled in Einsiedeln, to the present day when there are still 144 
Benzigers, 62 in Switzerland and 82 in America, to carry on to 
future generations the Benziger traditions, has more than a 
family interest. The name of Benziger stands for much that 
has been achieved for the Catholic Church, not in the publishing 
business only, but also in other fields of Christian endeavor. It 
is as publishers that the Benziger family will be remembered. 
But as an intimate family record the present. book is more con- 
cerned with those details that will primarily interest the family 
members themselves. Sales of extra copies will be turned to the 
benefit of the mission work of Bishop Alois Benziger of Quilon 
in India. J. H. 





As We See It. 
& Bros. $3.50. 
Viviani’s book is a curiosity and a tirade. It is an accumula- 
tion of documents long familiar to most readers. Following the 
documents on page after page there is heated invective. There is 
too of course loyal tribute to the French nation. The author’s 
purpose is to answer the Kaiser’s memoirs. He does this with 
much shouting, and with much satisfaction to himself. The curious 
thing about the volume is that any man would set about writing 
such a book five years after the war madness was over. In the days 
when the civilized nations were at each other’s throats propaganda 
might excuse a number of books, like “As We See It.” There 
is no excuse for them today with Europe in a state of unrest. 
The sooner politicians of the Viviani type realize that constructive 
criticism is what is needed in the world and not tirades and in- 
vectives the better it will be for their own nation as well as for 
every other nation. The book is translated by Thomas Ybarra. 
G. C. T. 


By Rene Viviant. New York: Harper 





The Poetical Works of Leigh Hunt.. Edited by H. S. Mn- 
rorD, M.A. Oxford University Press. American Branch, New 
York. $3.00. 

Leigh Hunt was born in the year that Dr. Johnson died, 1784. 
The editor presumably knew what he was about, when he de- 
termined to issue anew the works of a poet who belongs to so 
remote an age. “Lake Poets” nowadays suggests Lake Michigan 
poets. Leigh Hunt, Southey, Byron, Keats, Shelley are too 
straitly “cabined, cribbed, confined” for modern taste. Yet 
there may be readers who find recent poetry not merely a waste 
hut an arid land. At least, this carefully edited and well-printed 
volume with its chronology, notes, bibliography, indices will find 
an honored place in the libraries of colleges and of those whd 
love literature. Mr. Milford is worthy of all praise, but we fear 
the readers of his poet will not be many. The singer of “ Abou 
ben Adhem” and “The Grasshopper and the Cricket” is not 
strident enough to make himself heard above the corybantic din of 
the day. Bice. 





The World Crisis. By Winston Cuurcuitt. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $6.50. 

Mr. Churchill’s spirited narration forms the best answer yet 
given to the question put so frequently during the first months of 
the war, “ What is the British Navy doing?” As Mr. Churchill 
was First Lord of the Admiralty from October 25, 1911, to May 
28, 1915, and as such “ responsible to Crown and Parliament for all 
business of the Admiralty ” he can speak from personal knowledge. 
Rarely has a book of this nature been written with greater clear- 
ness and literary power; although dealing largely with matters of 
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a technical kind the narrative has all the interest of a well-con- 
structed novel. Perhaps the most thrilling of the chapters is that 
which tells the story of the Emden and the operations in the Pacific 
in the autumn of 1914. The first reverses which ended in Novem- 
ber when von Spee completely destroyed the British fleet under 
Cradock, sent a shock through England, but it was a shock which 
only stirred the Admiralty to new efforts. By the middle of De- 
cember, scarcely five weeks after von Spee’s great exploits, with 
one exception there was not a German ship of war “on any of 
the oceans of the world.” Three months later, this exception, the 
Dresden was sunk, and “thus came to an end the German cruiser 
warfare in the outer seas.” The narrative ends with this first 
phase of the war, but a second volume is promised. ap DF 





Barnum, By M. R. Werner. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. $3.50. 

’ When in 1855, Barnum published the first edition of his “ Auto- 
biography,” our grandmothers read in Godey’s Lady Book for 
March: “We scarcely know what to say of this book.” There- 
after the canny editor who had yet to pen, for the same number, 
his reviews of such indubitably harmless literature as “ Rose and 
Lillie; or the Power of Conscience” by Mary J. McIntosh, and 
“The Maxims of Geo. Washington ” mumbled through a few lines 
of dubious praise that could not, however, conceal his hearty en- 
joyment of the book. Old Godey was a good deal of a Barnum 
himself, but he realized fully that many of his readers looked 
upon circuses with the same favor which they bestowed upon 
the noon-day devil prowling about for unwary souls. It is said 
that Mark Twain who knew the sunrise only from what people 
told him about it, got up early to finish the “ Autobiography,” and 
Mr. Werner has written a book scarcely less fascinating. But 
that it brings us nearer to Barnum may be doubted. Godey was 
right; at least posterity has not improved upon his criticism. The 
historian Thayer once wrote that Barnum was the typical Amcr- 
ican of the third quarter of the last century, and Mr. Werner 
quotes “a distinguished editor” who said that the most typical of 
all Americans are Barnum and Lincoln, “and he is rather afraid 
to think which is the more typical.” Certainly Barnum made an 
impression upon his contemporaries which time has not effaced. 
“As Barnum said” is a phrase which shows no signs of failing 
vitality. As to Barnum himself, the real Barnum, “we scarcely 
know what to say” except that while he always burned incense 
before the goddess Success—the “bitch-goddess” as William 
James styles her—there were two or three kinds of corrupted in- 
cense which he would not burn. Pp. L. B. 





Things That Have Interested Me. Second Series. By Arnoip 


Bennett. New York: George H. Doran Co. 


A Scrap Book. By Gerorce Sarnrssury. New York: 
Macmillan Co. 

Both these books, as their titles indicate, are collections of odds 
and ends, bits of writing, belonging to different periods of their 
authors’ literary activity and now gathered together and offered 
in bulk to the reading public. No effort has been made in either 
case to secure continuity and neither volume is calculated to do 
more than while away pleasantly and not without some profit an 
idle hour or two. Except for a few travel notes and personal 
reminiscences, with one or two pieces of literary criticism—and 
these not too distinctive—Mr. Bennett’s book concerns itself with 
the trivial and commonplace happenings of everyday life. In his 
treatment of these subjects there is no philosophizing worth the 
name and little humor; nothing, in short, to raise them above the 
commonplace and nothing, unless it be the name and the personality 
of the author, that would tend to make them interesting to others. 
However, his hope that a different result might be achieved is in- 
dicated by the fact that these papers form a second series. 
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In literary matters there can be no question of the authority 
of Mr. Saintsbury or of his deserved popularity among students of 
English literature. The “scraps” in the present volume, which 
deal with literary subjects or people, are worthy, fragmentary as 
they are, to rank with the best that he has written. Criticism as 
an art and education are favorite topics with him and in several 
of his papers he treats of their various phases with refreshing 
clearness and originality. Of particular charm and interest are 
the “little necrologies,” as he calls them, thumb-nail sketches of 
departed “friends in life and comrades in letters.” Only in a 
spirit of humility could Mr. Saintsbury apply to himself the verse 
adapted from Lucian, which appears on his title-page. “ Old” these 
things may be; coming from his pen they could not be “ foolish.” 

sy SS A 





A Life of William Shakespeare. By JosepH Quincy ADAMS. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $7.50. 

Victor Hugo said of epics that it was easy or impossible to 
write one. Of a life of Shakespeare the same assertion might be 
made. A life would seem impossible from the scantiness of de- 
tails; but Professor Adams has so humanly told the story that it 
seems easy. Yet a vast amount of reading and study must have 
gone into the making of this book. Research has unearthed a few 
facts of Shakespeare’s life and brought to light speculations and 
surmises. Properly to weigh and interpret what other scholars 
have contributed to Shakespearean study is the task which the 
author assumed. “Our Shakespeare” is not treated as a genius 
apart but is delightfully pictured against a background of con- 
temporary life, mainly theatrical. Legends are deftly woven into 
the text of fact, their sources examined and reliability pondered. 
The clear treatment of the subject succeeds in presenting us the 
bard of Avon as a walking figure of earth, for in the crystal style 
of Cornell’s Professor of English we see the boy Shakespeare as 
a human lad of Stratford, or as an agreeable companion to his 
fellows, in the days of dramatic renown. The poet is everywhere 
true to his father’s comment: “ Will was a good, honest fellow.” 
The Davenant scandal, potent damper to the encomiasts, is cleanly 
disposed of. Concomitant incidents to the plays round out the 
human atmosphere of Shakespeare’s story. The fire during the 
performance of Henry VIII is thus commented on by the con- 
temporary, Sir Henry Wotton: “Only one man had his breeches 
set on fire, that would perhaps have broiled him, if he had not, by 
the benefit of a provident wit, put it out with a bottle of ale.” At 
the plays, people cracked nuts and Ben Johnson called it “ most 
damnable.” Professor Adams has enlivened his pages with all that 
could contribute to give us a vivid picture of Shakespeare as actor 
and playwright. When he takes issue with eminent authorities he 
does so graciously. Shakespeare comes out of it all an affable 
and kindly gentleman. The book is extremely pleasing and in- 
forming. C. L. B. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Essays.—In “Essays on Current Themes” (Ginn), Professor 
C. Alphonso Smith says in the preface: “The purpose of this 
collection of essays is twofold: first, to widen the student’s range 
of interests; and, second, to furnish him with up-to-date material 
for talking and writing.” The book would be well worth buying 
merely for the essays on “Aims in American Education,” “ Col- 
leges and Religion,” “The National Genius,” “The Age of Law- 
lessness.”———Rationalism stares from the pages of “As I Was 
Saying” (Marshall Jones), a sheaf of essays and discourses, by 
Horace James Bridges. In the book such things as original sin, 
hell, immortality, the historicity of the New Testament, the 
divinity of Christ are scorned, when not ridiculed. The author 
would appear to be making a plea for more optimism in the 
world, but to make the faith of Christians waver is no way to 
render optimism rampant. 
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Recent History.—‘‘ The Historical Rhine Policy of the French” 
(Huebsch, $0.50), is an historical pamphlet by Hermann Oncken, 
professor of History at the University of Munich. Allowing for 
national bias there is much of real value contained in this brief 
pamphlet. The thesis amounts to this: From the earliest times of 
French nationalism the Ruhr has been the objective constantly 
present in the mind of France. No matter what the form of gov- 
ernment this objective has never been lost sight of. The pamphlet 
was written before the invasion of the Ruhr. Professor Schevill 
of Chicago University, writes a very good introduction to the 
pamphlet“ An Outlaw’s Diary” (McBride, $3.00), contains a 
very vivid account of the Hungarian revolution by Cecile Tormay. 
The writer’s purpose is not the writing of history but an endeavor 
to portray the human phases that entered into a great political up- 
heaval. Cecile Tormay has done this admirably. She has pro- 
duced a remarkably human document with sincerity written on 
every page. While making little of the historical, the author has 
contributed much to history. The second part of the author’s 
diary treating of the Commune is soon to be published. 





Economics and Sociology..—Easily among the best of recent 
schooltexts is the “Introduction to Economics” (Heath), by 
Thames Ross Williamson, with its accompanying volume “ Read- 
ings in Economics.” In compactness, clearness, and simplicity of 
arrangement, the book is admirably suited for high school use. 
Every chapter is followed by questions on the text and the required 
readings, questions for class room discussion, and topics for in- 
vestigation and report. It is regrettable, however, that Dr. 
Williamson seems wholly unacquainted with Catholic writers on 
economics. No one has treated the subject of the minimum-wage 
with greater authority than Dr. John A. Ryan, and the Encyclical 
of Leo XIII furnishes discussions on Socialism, child labor, con- 
tracts, and property rights which are infinitely superior to those 
quoted by Dr. Williamson. Incidentally, too, by citing a decision 
of the Supreme Court of Maine, Dr. Williamson apparently admits 
that the right to property is not a natural but a “ conventional ” 
right derived from the State——In “A Friend at Court” (Mac- 
millan, $2.00), Leon Stern and Elizabeth Gertrude Stern portray 
the difficulties and successes of conscientious probation officers. 
Herein the lawyer and social worker may find a number of in- 
teresting domestic cases, all of which deal with the facts of actual 
experience. 

England and Ireland.—“ The Colonial Policy of William III” 
(Macmillan), by G. H. Guttridge, scholar of St. John’s, Cambridge, 
is a discussion, from the English point of view, of William’s 
policies in dealing with the American colonies and with the settle- 
ments in the West Indies. The discussion is too brief to be satis- 
factory; the essay’s chief merit, which is considerable, is that 
it opens new lines of investigation in an historical field which has 
not received the attention which its importance merits. The 
American Revolution was not a movement which began, suddenly, 
in 1776. It began at least a century earlier, and without an under- 
standing of the colonial background, its history cannot be ade- 
quately presented. “Treland” (Oxford, $2.50), by Robert 
Dunlop, M.A., tells us in the preface: 

Facts may be manipulated as easily as figures, and some writers 


are great adepts at extracting only those facts which tell for their 
Historically, Ireland is as 





theory. I have no theory to serve. 
remote to me as ancient Egypt. My only concern is to get at 
the truth. 


In getting at the truth he has insulted Catholics a number of 
times, as well as Irishmen, whether Catholics or Protestants. To 
quote a few examples: “ The veneration of Saints and images might 
possibly be, as Browne insisted it was, a ridiculous habit.” We 
are told that Fitzmaurice, the protector of the Catholic cause in 
Munster, “had fallen a victim to the blandishments of the 
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Jesuits.” In writing of the Act of Union of 1800 he tells us 
that the English briber, Cornwallis, “was disgusted at the ‘dirty 
work.’ Irishmen took the matter more philosophically. One of 
them was heard to say he thanked God he had a country to sell.” 
Who heard him? 





Fiction.—The morbid tone of “The Survivors” (Dodd, 
Mead, $2.00), by Lucas Malet, almost entirely detroys the ef- 
fectiveness of what is, in some respects, an excellent defense of 
the Catholic position on certain social and domestic problems. 

“The Missing Man” (Four Seas, $1.50), by Mary R. P. Hatch, 
is a mystery story which seems unreal, despite the prefatory note: 
“that the strange incidents are the true ones, and the details most 
open to conjecture have a basis in scientific fact.” It falls far be- 
low the works of Anna Katherine Green to whom the book is 
dedicated. The story is too long drawn out, and the interest 
often flags. 

“The Village” (Alfred A. Knopf), by Ivan Bunin, purports 


to be a close up view of Russian peasant life, but the story 
turns out to be a morose and vulgar story of one Tikhon Ilitch. 
May we be delivered from any more of these sombre tales of Rus- 
sian literati that generally leave the reader depressed, and give one 
the impression that the outlook for Russia, as far as the common 
people are concerned, is hopeless. 

“The Burning Spear” (Scribners, $1.50), by John Galsworthy, 
is an amusing satire in the Horatian style on war conditions in 
England. The bombastic, overwrought orators of those burning 
days have a mirror held up to them by one who at first, for 
prudence sake, withheld his name as author. 
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Education 


The Crusade for the Towner-Sterling Bill 
BELIEVE Mr. Dooley is responsible for the statement 
that an argument is likely to be infinitely more ef- 
fective if your opponent is permitted to discover that you 
carry the half of a brick in your left hand. But it is not 
pleasant to discuss questions of educational polity under 
these semi-hostile circumstances, and in the campaign 
which began in October, 1918, many a half-brick was not 
only displayed but applied. “Is this not another brick?” 
asks a correspondent who encloses the latest bulletin issued 
by Miss Charl Williams, field secretary of the National 
Education Association, vice Mr. Hugh ‘Magill, now en- 
gaged in the work of founding Sunday schools. Perhaps 
it is; but it purports to be a request that the recipient 
sign on the dotted line, and agree “as an educational 
crusader to speak in behalf of the bill on every possible 
occasion.” It need not be said that “the bill” is none 
other than our old friend, the Smith-Towner, later re- 
christened the Towner-Sterling education bill. As Judge 
lowner is now Governor of Porto Rico and pledged in 
such capacity to enlighten the natives of that happy isle, it 
will be necessary to find another alias before Congress 
assembles in December. But names mean little, as the 
White Knight explained; what counts is the substance, 
and more than a change of name is required to change the 
substance of the Towner-Sterling bill. 

It is difficult, however, as the learned Sergeant Buzfuz 
once observed in a soft and melancholy tone, to smile with 
an aching heart, and ill jesting when our deepest sym- 
pathies are awakened. With all the firmness of Messrs. 
Dodson and Fogg assuring Mr. Pickwick that the breach 
of promise suit would not be compromised, Dr. Strayer 
has raised his voice to assure all and sundry that he has no 
intention of compromising on this interesting bill. What- 
ever Dr. Eliot may do, or Dr. Butler or Dr. Capen, he at 
least will never desert Mr. Micawber, and in this affecting 
statement he is joined by Miss Williams of Tennessee 
and the Committee on Resolutions of the National Edu- 
cation Association. As soon as Congress assembles, he 
writes, the bill will again be introduced, and every effort 
will be put forth, even to the extent of engaging hundreds 
of crusaders to speak on every possible occasion, to induce 
Congress and the President to regard it with a favorable 
eve. Any mention of a sub-secretary in a Department of 
Public Welfare is haughtily waved aside by Dr. Strayer, 
Miss Williams and the Committee, and at the slightest 
reference to a Department of Education without even a 
German mark to distribute among the States, they 
simultaneously fall into a deep and unanimous swoon. By 
comparison with their firm devotion to the bill, the very 
Rock of Gibraltar is a quivering mass of jelly, and Mr. 
Bryan’s well known advocacy of Prohibition but the weak- 
est paltering. Whatever else, then, may happen in the sere 
and melancholy davs which precede the opening of Con- 
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gress, we are assured of hundreds of educational crusaders 
speaking on every possible occasion, differing from the 
Senate only in this, that they are determined to speak to 
the subject. If in addition, the corn crop falls below the 
average, the last months of the year will indeed be hard. 


Much, however, has been gained by the debates of the 
last five years. The avowed platform of October, 1918, 
was that the States had failed in their duty to the schools, 
and that in consequence of this failure, it was necessary to 
put them under the control of the Federal Government. 
But the raw unconstitutionality of this position soon be- 
came apparent, and from time to time new clauses, dis- 
guising, but not entirely concealing, the original platform 
have been substituted. The pioneers now realize, I think, 
that it is no longer possible to win support for a bill which 
in plain and open terms vests a political appointee with 
control of the local schools and with power to enforce his 
decrees by manipulating an annual subsidy of $100,000,- 
000, but that their original purpose has been changed in 
the least, I for one seriously doubt. If the bill, as now 
proposed, confers upon the Federal Government no con- 
trol over the schools in the respective States, how can the 
Federal Government remedy the faults said five years ago 
to be so deeply rooted as to be beyond the power of the 
States? And if it does give that control to Washington, 
how can it be reconciled with the Constitution which for- 
bids Congress to assume such control? If they were 
sincere five years ago in urging Federal intervention, it is 
hard to allow that they are sincere today in disavowing 
that intervention. Indeed, the very terms of the bill 
which, according to Dr. Strayer, will be introduced “ with- 
out a change” next December justify the conclusion that 
the disavowal is purely verbal. Of course, I would not 
be understood as impugning, in the slightest degree, the 
good faith of Dr. Strayer or of anyone who honestly be- 
lieves that in the Towner-Sterling plan is to be found 
the most sovereign specific for all our educational ills. 

It is difficult, however, as the learned Sergeant Buzfuz 
Judd of the University of Chicago, much may be said. 
Speaking at the San Francisco Convention, Dr. Judd 
contrasted public education in the United States with that 
in other countries in which “ the schools are controlled 
by central authorities who direct the organization and the 
curriculum.” Any plan which would establish a central 
control in the United States would, he thought, be exceed- 
ingly harmful to the best interests of the schools. “The 
American public is willing to be guided by scientific 
measurements of results; it has never been willing to ac- 
cept dictation from central authorities.” Dr. Judd’s pro- 
posal, as I understand it, contemplates a Federal bureau 
or committee authorized to conduct research-work in edu- 
cation and to communicate “ the scientific measurements of 
results” to all who may be interested. He believes that 
if Congress will make such appropriations as will attract 
competent scholars and investigators, much help can be 

given toward the solution of local problems in education 
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and of problems which affect the country as a whole. The 
Bureau would not be authorized to exercise any control 
in the States, and would be wholly deprived of the oppor- 
tunity “ to hold out a bait to the States” as Chief Justice 
Taft recently described the “ fifty-fifty ” plan, in the shape 
of annual grants. In other words, what Dr. Judd pro- 
poses is a Bureau, directed by competent educators, and 
authorized to survey the educational field, to state and 
collate problems, and to offer tentative solutions. This is 
the compromise suggested as early as 1920 by AMERICA. 
A bureau of this kind would probably be welcomed by 
educators, but we may be sure that the politicians, the 
pedagogues and the hundreds of educational crusaders, 
speaking on every possible occasion, will have none of it. 
In their eyes it labors under one defect, but that defect 
is fatal: it omits the clause which authorizes an annual 
appropriation of $100,000,000. ye. i» B. 


Sociology 


“Fifty-fifty” Socialism 
ARXIAN Socialism today has few friends. Marx 
himself, toward the end of his career, looked with 
doubt upon, many of his theories, and rejected others. 
Commentators, according to varying mood, have either 
extended the Marxian dicta to justify the worst excesses 
of Bolshevism, or have presented them in diluted solu- 
tions. “ Fabianism ” which has been defined as a Socialism 
that is willing to wait, is common enough, and common 
too is the social philosophy of Hermione and her little 
group of serious thinkers who, to do them justice, meditate 
nothing more serious than the destruction of tea-cakes at 
four in the afternoon. But Marxian socialism if pre- 
sented openly and in its full content would certainly be re- 

jected by the bulk of the American people. 

Socialism, however, often sails under false colors. Prob- 
ably the books of Dr. Ryan, Father Husslein, Father 
Plater, and of other Catholic writers, have informed 
many a Catholic for the first time that what he always 
thought was “ socialistic” was nothing but Catholic 
philosophy and the rules of ethics applied to practical 
life. Surely there is nothing characteristically socialistic 
in municipal ownership of waterworks, electric plants, 
telephones and street railways, or even in Federal control 
of inter-State railways and wires. But in advocating these 
propositions popular Socialistic writers have introduced 
a typical twist. The resultant delusion is that under State 
or Federal ownership the people will receive something 
for which no price need be paid. The argument is popular, 
as such arguments always are in a period when social 
justice is something to which men look forward rather 
than possess. 

Yet there is grave danger today that some of the most 
hurtful features of Socialism may be adopted through 
political action, under the plea of necessary educational 
and social legislation. Unfortunately, the politician is al- 
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ways ready to listen to organized groups, the “ bloc,” for 
he knows the power of organization, even if it represents 
only a minority. Too many of his kind vote for votes 
merely, not for convictions. Other publicists, however, 
and an influential group of workers in the field of social 
science honestly believe that the older American laissez 
faire policy must be discarded. The civil power, in their 
judgment, must be vested with a control over education, 
charity and relief, hitherto unknown except in countries 
frankly bureaucratic. It is an ancient saying that the 
State should aid the individual in those concerns to which 
personal effort is unequal. This aid, however, must not be 
such as to foster mendicancy or weakness, for it is im- 
perative that every State, for its own welfare, encourage 
as high a degree of initiative, self-reliance and independ- 
ence as is consonant with the public good. Panem et cir- 
censes is a fatal philosophy. The State which allows 
itself to be regarded as a universal parent, charged with 
the duty of providing bread and amusement for the citizen, 
instead of a power enforcing conditions under which the 
citizen may secure his own bread and such amusement as 
he deems suitable, is a State digging its own grave. 

Clear as is the general principle, it is not always easy 
to draw the line beyond which a State aid which is legi- 
timate and healthful, becomes hurtful both to the in- 
dividual and to society. In his famous Encyclical “On 
the Condition of the Working Classes,” Leo XIII recog- 
nized and taught that under certain conditions, it was the 
right and plain duty of the civil power to intervene in con- 
cerns normally private; but he can hardly be cited as a 
witness for the degree of interference which today is 
rampant. Wisely did the Pontiff point out that “ foremost 
duty ” of the State and its rulers: 

The foremost duty, therefore, of the rulers of the State should 
be to make sure that the laws and institutions, the general char- 
acter and administration of the commonwealth, shall be such as 
of themselves to realize public well-being and private prosperity. 
This is the proper scope of wise statesmanship, and is the work of 
the heads of the State. 

Yet this should be done without “ undue interference.” 

We have said that the State must not absorb the individual or 
the family; both should be allowed free and untrammeled action 
so far as is consistent with the common good, and the interests 
of others. 

Man precedes the State, the Pontiff had observed, and 
possesses very definite rights, not derived from the State, 
which the State cannot destroy. Thus his right to hold 
property may be registered by the civil power, and, in cer- 
tain cases, regulated for the common good, but it cannot 
be destroyed. The family, too, “ must necessarily have 
rights and duties which are prior to those of the com- 
munity, and founded more intimately in nature. 

The contention, then, that the civil government should at 
its option intrude into and exercise control over the family 
and the household, is a great and pernicious error.” It is 
true that “ extreme necessity ” may place upon the State 
certain obligations, but these must be exercised, not to 
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deprive citizens of their rights “ but justly and properly 
to safeguard and strengthen them.” Touching the relation 
of parent to child, a question of fundamental importance, 
the Pope writes: 

Paternal authority can be neither abolished nor absorbed by 
the State; for it has the same source as life itself. “The child 
belongs to the father,” and is, as it were, the continuation of the 
father’s personality; and, speaking strictly, the child takes its 
place in civil society, not of its own right, but in its quality as 
member of the family in which it is born . . . The Socialists, 
therefore, in setting aside the parent and setting up a State super- 
vision, act against natural justice, and break into pieces the 
stability of all family life. 

Yet there can be small question that the political phi- 
losophy according to which the civil power alone is the 
source and sanction of all rights and duties is very power- 
ful in America today. During the war, it met with some- 
thing of a set-back, as being solely identified, in the popular 
mind, with Bismarck and the Prussians. As a matter of 
sober fact, and apart from all that may be said of Bis- 
marck and his policies, it was not long after the conclu- 
sion of the great war waged in behalf of “ democracy ” 
that we Americans were again hard at work, building 
up the very philosophy of State absolutism which is de- 
structive of all genuine democracy. We have “ put over ” 
schemes of which Bismarck with all his love of State 
supremacy, never dared to dream. An obvious example is 
the attempt made in many States, and successfully in 
Oregon, to invest the civil power with a control over the 
primary schools so absolute as to destroy all private initia- 
tive in education. Indeed, by the terms of the Oregon 
statute, such private initiative is, for the first time in 
the history of the United States, made a crime. Again, the 
arguments sometimes simply absurd, occasionally highly 
disingenuous, and nearly always misleading, put forth 
for the Federal “ fifty-fifty ” plan of the Towner-Sterling 
Federal education bill and the Sheppard-Towner ma- 
ternity act, may be instanced. Not infrequently is the 
attempt made to show that the so-called “ Federal grants ”’ 
are in reality annual gifts of Federal money to the States. 
The contention is, of course, ludicrously untrue. Yet even 
were it true, should Washington undertake, as a settled 
policy, to supply wholly or in part, the funds for enter- 
prises which, under the Constitution, must be supported 
by the States, it is difficult to see how the gradual creation 
of a socialistic bureaucracy, replacing the constitutional 
dual form of government, could be prevented. And that 
would be a disaster for which no “ Federal grants ” how- 
ever large and however free, could make compensation. 

In an excellent editorial, criticising the Federal mater- 
nity act, the Indianapolis News has pointed out the real 
danger, apparently hidden from many, involved in these 
socialistic and semi-socialistic plans: 

Our Federal nurse is certainly a costly luxury, and she is 
steadily growing more costly. We are paying, not only in terms 


of money, but in loss of independence, initiative, self-reliance, 
and the ability to take care of ourselves. Our Government is 
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being—to a large extent has been—transformed into a universal 
providence, and this is the most grievous loss of all. Men may 
well wonder whether there is any imaginable socialistic program 
that could not be put through, if it were presented on a “fifty- 
fifty” basis. 

The Sheppard-Towner maternity act, with unmeasured 
power of socialistic expansion, is now a reality. The act 
gives the States no powers which they did not already 
possess, but it does open the way for officious and hurt- 
ful meddling by the Federal Government. It is indeed 
regrettable that New York, once “the Empire State,” 
by consenting to the terms of the act, is no longer able 
to say with Maine that she can care for her mothers 
and children without the help of a parcel of politicians 
at Washington. Pau L. BLakety, S.]. 


Note and Comment 


The Decreasing Birth 
Rate in Scotland 


EFERRING to a series of Protestant attacks on 

the Catholics of Scotland, particularly those of 
Irish origin, the Universe traces the whole outbreak to 
a fear arising from the steady decrease in the birth-rate 
among non-Catholics and the steady increase in the Cath- 
olic populace. A solution to this phase of the question is 
offered by Dr. Halliday Sutherland, in a letter to the 
Glasgow Herald. 

It is impossible to ignore the religious aspects of this matter, 
because to our Protestant forebears the practice of artificial birth 
control was anathema. If it be proved that the present menace is 
due to artificial birth control amongst the native population there 
are only two possible remedies. The one is a revival of the 
Protestant Churches, so that this vice is stamped out of the nation. 
The other is the conversion of the native population to the original 
faith of the Celtic peoples. 

Dr. Sutherland speaks bravely, but the two possible 
remedies that he suggests postulate two miracles. The 
former, that of giving life to the dying or the dead; the 
latter, that of giving sight to the blind. 





Tribulation in 
Hungary 

OR the past 227 years the Order of Mercy has car- 
ried on charitable activities in Hungary. True to its 
name and purpose it has heroically nursed, cured, fed and 
sheltered large numbers of the sick poor. Since the World 
War the Order finds itself unequal to the work that is to 
be done, because of the soaring cost of living and the 
devastation of their estates. Yet the number of sick and 
poor to be attended gratis is now greater than ever before. 
There is a simplicity and a solemnity in the appeal of the 

Superior of the Order Michael Cornelius Thuroczy : 

The Order of the Brothers of Mercy was introduced into Hyn- 
gary by Archbishop George Szelepcsényi, the Primate, in 1696. It 
has now 13 hospitals in Hungary, in all of which the indigent 
sick receive free treatment. Their revenues are derived chiefly from 
landed property. It is a matter of regret, however, that in muti- 


lated Hungary, there remains only a dwindling remnant of their es- 
tates, most of them being situated in the ravished territories, whence 
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naturally no revenues are obtainable. Thus it happens that the 
Order of Mercy, which before the war had such rich sources of 
income at its disposal, is now obliged to have recourse to the 
support of kindhearted men and women, in order to ensure the 
wherewithal to continue its good work. 

Donations may be forwarded to AMERICA, whence they 


will be sent to Hungary. 


Another View of “Justice 
to the Railroads” 


N a circular letter addressed to its stockholders, the 
Southern Pacific Company calls attention to certain 
data culled from the annual report of the company for the 
vear ended December 31, 1922. 
Operating expenses were reduced by: 
Wages fixed by United States Railroad Labor Board..$ 8,582,000 


Lower costs of fuel and other supplies ............... 8,194,000 
M4. di bill. . i oantabsoewsetiaeddenitarwaeten $16,776,000 


But—Revenues were reduced by: 
Rates prescribed by Federal and State Commissions. . .$16,350,000 
In consequence substantially all the reduction in expenses which 
should have lodged in the Company’s Treasury was extracted 
therefrom and given to the public. Nor was this all: $18,859,356 
was taken from you by the public in taxes, which are $3,320,- 
000, or 21.36 per cent higher than in 1921. 


After commenting on the net revenue from railroad 
operations consumed by taxes, and the propaganda being 
carried on to effect a reduction in the freight rates, the 
circular declares: 


Railroads are paying wages, which constitute about 60 per cent 
of their operating expenses, 120 per cent higher than in 1913. 
Railroads are paying prices of materials and supplies 56 per cent, 


at wholesale, more than in 1913. 
Railroads are receiving for the sale of their freight transporta- 


tion only 53 per cent more than in 1913. 

The letter ends with an appeal to all holders of railroad 
stocks, bonds and sympathies to use the vote and “ to keep 
a check on every holder of an aspirant to public office, and 
to so use every legitimate influence as to secure fair treat- 
ment of your interests.” 


Two Statements on the 
English Divorce Bill 


ID URING the debate on the “ Equality Divorce Bill” 
in the British House of Lords, a dramatic contrast 


was presented in the stand taken by Lord Braye and that 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury. The former, who is a 
Catholic, declared : 


The opponents of marriage in this country and in many other 
countries are marching on. It is very terrible to think of the 
goal towards which they are marching because once the Divine 
Law is forsaken, as it was to a large extent forsaken in this 
country at the Reformation—in the sixth and tenth Command- 
ments in particular—there is no possible stopping place. You must 
go on logically to what is really something like promiscuity. .. . 
Catholics have a divorce court in which there sits a Judge from 
whom and beyond there is no appeal. And that judge is Death. 


Following the speech of Lord Braye, the Anglican 
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Primate made his pronouncement in favor of the bill. 


I believe, as we all do, in the lifelong obligation of a marriage 
contract, in the normal sense of lifelong obligation. But we all 
admit, and are bound to admit—even the noble Lord who moved 
the rejection of the bill tonight would be bound to admit—that 
there are occasions upon which public interest seems to require 
that there should be some modification of the original contract. 
That may be effected by what you call sometimes, by a stretch 
of words, a decree of nullity—often stretched in some parts of the 
Church of Christ to a degree which approaches very nearly to 
what would ordinarily be called a straight divorce; . . 


The Catholic Church has always preserved a rigid and 
unchangeable position on the question of divorce. It 
neither admits that “ public interest ’’ may sunder the sac- 
ramental marriage tie, nor does it permit by any “stretch 
of words” that a “decree of nullity” be considered or 
classified as a “ straight divorce.” A decree of nullity de- 
clares that, in this particular case, there never has been a 
marriage. A decree of divorce decides, by an unwarranted 
assumption of power, in a matter that has been reserved by 
God to Himself. 


Reading During 
Vacation Time 


SUALLY, those off on their holiday, while away 
their leisure_by skimming through, in a desultory 

way, the lighter and hence more dangerous type of cur- 
rent magazines. The London Tablet, however, considers 
vacation reading a problem and suggests the following 
scheme : 
The problem of vacation reading has been solved by an ac- 
quaintance of ours, a very busy man. From Christmas onwards, 


he cuts out from reviews and newspapers a variety of articles 
which he does not get time to read at the moment of their appear- 


ance. 


By this plan of a temporary scrap book this far-see- 
ing man insures for himself good and agreeable reading, 
and provides for the younger and more leisured members 
of his family, whose duty it is to cut out and note the date 
and source of the article, an excellent manual and mental 
discipline. The Boston Evening Transcript presents an- 
other plan for this time of rest. 

The vacation months of the summer afford the general reader « 
welcome opportunity to orient himself through a study of the 
literary landmarks of the past year. It is the time par excellence 


to read those books that you have been intending to read for the 
past six months, but which still lie in the limbo of resolutions made 


but unfulfilled. 
To many a reader summer is also the time in which to spend 


some hours with the standard authors of our own as well as 
other languages. 


Our Catholic vacationists, without a show of too 
much bravado, could easily find time for a chapter of 
Kempis, or peruse the life of some favorite saint, or be- 
come familiar with some points of church doctrine and 
discipline. Fellow vacationists would thus be edified, and 
many an embarrising confession of ignorance, on the 
part of Catholics, about our Faith would be avoided. 















